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Between the North 
and East, South 


Shenandoah Valley Route “ss"Es5° se 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
perior Fquipment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line:-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK;; 828 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, HALTIM: RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

TO NEW YORK ,s'itee 
AND QUICKEST. 

Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


MAY 11th, 1884. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue On ty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 
New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45. 5.40,645 P. M., 
Eek midnight, and for Trenton only 9.00 P. M. 
Direct connection by “‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 11.00 A. 
M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 


8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
$12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11.15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., $12.00, midnight. 

Sunpa —8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.co midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M,, 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car 72 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT. HIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 35.10, 8.20, 29.00 10.30 
A. M., 31.00, 33.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

a for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and at 
the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 











STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


J ste P. WOOD & CO., 
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‘Wharton: Railroad: Switch: Co 


* Machinists ‘and: Manufacturers ° 


‘ Operating - the : “ Wootten” - Locomotive - Patents 





‘ Interlocking ‘and - Block * Signal - Systems: and ° 
Every « Variety : of : Track - Supplies ° 





‘OFFICE: NO-28:-SOUTH-THIRD-STREET- 
Post-OFFIcE: Box - No: 2353- - PHIL ADELPHIA: 


* Works: JENKINTOWN : Monrcomery: Co: Penna: 





The Wharton Switch, with Main Line Unbroken. 
Every Variety of Split Switch, 

Seven Styles of Frogs. 

Interlocking Stands, from Two to Any Number of 


Levers. 





‘The: Hall: Railway Signal :: 


Sole Proprietors of the only Complete and Reliable System of 


AUTOMATIC - ELECTRIC * RAILWAY + SIGNALS 


Comprising VISUAL and AUDIBLE Signals for Stations, Switches, 
Crossings, Draw-Bridges, Block Sections, Ete. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR SYSTEM OF 


INTERLOCKING :-OF- ELECTRIC:SIGNALS 


For Grade Crossings, Junctions, Etc., Rendering Collisions at Such Points Impossible. 





Power Curving Machines; Heavy Slotters; Shaping Machines ; 
and Other Heavy Tools. 


The “Wootten” Locomotive Fire-Box and Boiler ; for saving fuel ; 
for utilizing low grades of fuel, otherwise worthless ; for even, constant 
steaming ; for economy in maintenance ;—this boiler has no equal. 


Full information, with plans and estimates, furnished on application. 





Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOM VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES. 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the oo builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applicarts. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemis:ry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Avenue, New York 


632 Arch Street, Philadelphie 
taal 











199 Tremong.Street, Boston. 





> 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE ex-Republican newspapers seem to have abandoned the idea 

that the tariff is not an issue in the present campaign, and are 
calling upon their old allies the free trade economists to assist them in 
their resistance to the Republican party. Mr. Davip A. WELLS, who 
has preserved a remarkable silence ever since Mr. BLAINE’s nomination, 
not only furnishes an article to the orth American Review on the dis- 
advantages of the tariff system, but volunteers ‘‘an open letter’’ to 
Senator Hoar, on the point in controversy between that gentleman and 
President ELIOT asto the export of American carriages to Australia. How 
much Mr. WELLS’s constrained silence has affected his temper, may be 
judged from his addressing Mr. Hoar as ‘“‘a shrewd, unscrupulous and 
tonguey politician,’’ who can ‘talk plausibly, and with a pretence of 
knowledge, humbug and deceive his auditors.”’ This kind of writing 
may seem very effective toa man of Mr. WELLS’s calibre, but it puts 
him out of the discussion so far as gentlemen are engaged init. It is 
notable however that Zhe Advertiser prints his communication 1n full, 
without a word of dissent or protest as to this description of the foremost 
of living statesmen in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. How are 
the mighty fallen! We may observe that Mr. WELLS always reappears 
at that stage in a presidential campaign at which his party have been 
forced to lay aside their mask and confess that they are free traders. It 
was so in 1880, when Mr. WELLS and Mr. SUMNER rushed upon the 
scene, after the Republicans’ pushing of the tariff issue had compelled 
even General HANCOCK to express his opinion. 

It will be a great relief to the National Committee of the party that 
this change has taken place. It has on hand whole stacks of free trade 
speeches in advocacy of the Morrison Bill, and seemed likely to have 
to sell them as old paper. It is now scattering them over the West, with 
careful avoidance of those localities, such as New York and New Jersey, 
in which the party must get votes of workingmen employed in the 
manufactories, or be defeated. 


THAT the chief candidate of the party is in sympathy with the 
demands of its platform for free trade, is a matter which admits no longer 
of any doubt. Mr. Henry L. NELSON, the private secretary of Speaker 
CARLISLE, says ina letter to Zhe Boston Herald: 

“There is no doubt of Mr. CLEVELAND’s position. He is as thoroughly in 
earnest in the cause of revenue reform as his friend Mr. DoRSHEIMER, 
In the contest in Congress last winter he stood with CARLISLE and Mor- 
RISON and against RANDALL. It is within my personal knowledge that he 
wrote letters to New York members of Congress, urging them to vote with Mr. 
Morrison, both on the question of consideration and on the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause of the Morrison bill. At least one vote and perhaps more 
were gained for the bill by these letters. Mr. CLEVELAND is a revenue reformer. 
He is as aggressive against protection as any of the men who made Mr. CARLISLE 
speaker and who worked for the Morrison bill. The National Committee ought 
to recognize facts. All the opposition to revenue reform, all the protection senti- 
ment of the country is arrayed against the Democratic party, because four-fifths of 
the Democratic majority in the present federal House of Representatives voted last 
Winter in favor of reducing tariff taxation. For the same reason, and because 
Mr. CLEVELAND approved of the action of these four-fifths, all the protection 
sentiment of the country will be against him.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS, however, in a speech made at Indianapolis last 
week, does not belie Mr. HARRISON’s prophecy, that he would avoid the 
tariff issue. He takes up the language of the platform, and discusses 
such of its clauses as are calculated to soothe the apprehensions of 
American manufacturers, and puts a false sense upon that which speaks 
of ‘‘taxation for public purposes exclusively.’’ But in spite of Mr. 
Harrison’s challenge, he carefully avoids making any appeal to the 
recent record of his party in Congress, and expresses therefore no 
opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the Morrison bill. It is 
evident that Mr. HENDRICKS means to “straddle this issue,’’ and that 
he can do so more cleverly than General Hancock did, 





Mr. HENDRICKS is not equally judicious with reference to some other 
matters. He has had the indiscretion to answer a letter of inquiry with 
regard to the possibility that Mr. CLEVELAND may withdraw from the 
ticket, and to refer in his answer to the charges brought against Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S personal character. It is true that he stigmatizes these as 
“exploded scandals,’’ but as nobody except Mr. ScHurz has had the 
audacity to deny the truth of the main allegation, this bit of rhetoric does 
not compensate for the blow which the letter as a whole has given to Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S prospects. Even in 1868, when one section of the Demo- 
crats would have been glad to have got General BLAIR off the national 
ticket, Mr. SEyMour, his associate upon that ticket, had the good sense 
and delicacy not to take any part in that discussion. It is believed by 
many Democrats that Mr. HENDRICKS did this in a spirit of unfriendli- 
ness to the other candidate. He believes that the chances of carrying 
the country fora man of Mr. CLEVELAND’S repute are of the scantiest, 
and does not care to restrain himself from talking about the question in 
a way which, to say the least, is reckless.) Mr. HENDRICKS is charged 
with hoping chiefly to save Indiana in the general rout, and to secure 
his own election to the United States Senate by a Democratic Legislature. 
If the Democrats of that State were to pass by their present senator, to 
confer that honor upon a man who is either foolish or a traitor to his 
party, they would do themselves little credit. 


THE President has appointed Mr. TISDEL of Ohio as the representa- 
tive of the United States in the Congo region, under the recent agree- 
ment between our government and the International Association. The 
friends of that Association regard the choice as excellent, but they com- 
plain that Mr. TIsDEL has been commissioned only as a commercial and 
not as a political agent. We do not see how the commission could have 
run otherwise. A political agent must be accredited to a de facto gov- 
ernment, and even the friends of the International Association hardly 
will claim that it has established any such government on the Congo. 
If so, what is its form? Who is the head of the state? Where is the 
capital ? Whatis the strength of the army? Where does the legislature 
meet? Where is the code of laws to be found? Governments in 
Southern Africa are not to be constituted by a resolutlon adopted at 
Brussels by an international conference of benevolent people, even 
though the King of the Belgians preside. It was farcical for us to make 
any agreement with such an association ; but the farce would have been 
made the worse by making Mr. TISDEL our ambassador. 


THE President seems to have dismissed the idea of appointing Mr. 
JARRETT to the headship of the new Bureau of Statistics, without making 
up his mind in favor of Mr. POowDERLY. We observe a movement, 
which is engineered from New York, to secure the place for WILLIAM 
G. Moopy, a journalist of that city. Mr. Moopy has excellent ability 
and a lively interest in the questions which would come under the con- 
sideration of the bureau. But in many important respects this would be 
the worst selection that has been suggested. He is a writer upon labor 
questions somewhat in the vein of Mr. HENRY GEORGE, and his book 
does not give that guarantee of a sound judgment in grasping problems 
and patience in collecting evidence, which would be required in the 
head of this bureau. Mr. ARTHUR will make a first-class mistake, if he 
make this appointment. 


AN order from the Treasury department suspends the importation of 
rags into the United States for the term of three months. This is some- 
what of hardship to the paper-making interest of the country ; but as it 
is necessary for the protection of the American people against the impor- 
tation of pestilence, the interest of the many must dominate that of 
the few. 

Although the Cholera is spreading through the villages along the 
Pyrenees and through the seaport towns of Italy, and has even invaded 
Spain, it has lasted long enough to diminish the fear that it was about to 
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extend itself at wildfire speed through Northern Europe and across the 
- Atlantic. Thus far it has not effected a lodgement at any point except 

on the shores of the Mediterranean, and there is reason to hope that an 

intelligent vigilance will preverit its extension to other regions. 


Just after the adjournment of the Irish Convention, it was reported 
that Mrs. PARNELL, the American mother of the Irish agitator, had a 
plan for negotiating with the two political parties in this country for 
certain advantages to be conferred on Irish manufactures in exchange 
for the Irish-American vote. She now denies that she ever entertained 
any such idea, and explains that she had thought of suggesting a modi- 
fication of our tariff laws on points which would not affect our own 
industries, but would contribute materially to the prosperity of Ireland. 
She had intended to leave this suggestion to carry what force it might 
with Americans of all parties, and not to make or propose any bargain 
with either Republican or Democratic leaders. Mrs. PARNELL specifies 
some half dozen articles which are made exclusively in Ireland, and 
whose free importation into this country would be of vast service to the 
Irish people. The list seems to show that she is not familiar enough 
with the conditions of trade and manufacture to pronounce upon the 
question of international competition. But if experts are of the opinion 
that any such articles can be defined with sufficient exactness to enable 
their import from Ireland exclusively, and that no industry of our own 
would suffer by this, we see no reason for refusing to place them on the 
free list. As the poverty of Ireland is caused chiefly by her want of 
manufactures, and as it costs the people of this country millions every 
year in contributions sent over for the support of the Irish people by their 
relatives in America, it might be a profitable investment if we did 
something to strike at this root of Irish misery. 


WHILE partisan politics was tabooed at the annual meeting of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, it seems that some effective work was 
done in partisan interest, in the selection of the officers who are to con- 
trol the action of the Association and to speak for it until the next meet- 
ing. A circular issued recently is signed by four of these officials, all of 
whom are active supporters of Mr. CLEVELAND. That they have not 
managed to disengage their political preferences from their official advo- 
cacy of the reform, is shown by its contents. It singles out the National 
Republican Committee as a body which is breaking the PENDLETON 
law, by asking contributions from federal officials, although several of its 
members, according to the circular, hold office under the United States; 
and it exhorts the office-holders to refuse to listen to their application on 
the ground that their payment of such contributions to a committee so 
constituted would be a violation of the law. Asa matter of fact, not a 
single member of the National Committee holds any office designated by 
the PENDLETON act, and the office-holders can contribute to it if they 
please, without violating that act. On the other hand, the Congressional 
Campaign Committee of the Democratic party has assessed every office- 
holder in the Capital, although members of Congress are forbidden by 
law to ask for contributions, and although it is illegal for officials to pay 
such to them. Yet the gentlenfyn who represent the Civil Service 
Reform Association have paid no attention to the violation of the law by 
the representatives of the party with’‘which they are co-operating, although 
their attention was called to it months ago; and they falsely charge such 
a violation upon the representatives of the party which has taken every 
pains to comply with the law’s requirements. 

In this connection may be mentioned the publication in 7he Evening 
Post of a forged circular professing to emanate from General Raum, in 
which he threatens with removal from office those Republican officials 
who fail to contribute to the campaign expenses of their party. The 
circular did not emanate from General Raum, or any one else who was 
entitled to speak for the party. It most probably was the clumsy and 
stupid forgery of Zhe Post's informant. Yet this high-minded paper 
expressed no regret at having been made the tool of a slanderer anda 
liar. On the contrary it insisted that the charge had every probability in 
its favor, and invited General Raum to take steps for its exposure and 
punishment without offering him any assistance to that end. These are 
shabby examples of modern Reform. 


For some months past there has been what might be called a moral 
epidemic of defalcations in the United States. Probably at no time 
within the memory of man have so many banks and similar institutions 
been wrecked by the unfaithfulness of trusted officials, as since the 





GRANT and WARD fiasco in New York. The reason for this is not hard 
to see. The immense depression in the value of railroad property since 
the attack on the paper of the North Pacific, has been accompanied by a 
very general conviction that this depression could last but for a short 
time. As a consequence, the inducement to speculate in stocks of this 
class never was so great, and in hundreds of cases this inducement must 
have taken the shape of a temptation to tamper with money in the specu- 
lator’s control, but not his own. As the hope of a speedy improvement 
in prices has been bitterly disappointed, it could not but happen that 
these breaches of trust would result in the ruin both of the speculator and 
of those whose money was in his charge. It is not often that there is 
such a conjunction of circumstances to test the moral strength of men in 
places of. responsibility ; and after all, the number of those who have 
yielded to the temptation, so far as the public can judge, was trifling in 
comparison with that of those who resisted it. It is a misfortune that the 
latter occupy so much more of the public attention as to create a false 
impression as to their proportional numbers. 


IN a recent case in which Commissioners of Emigration at New 
York demanded the retention and return of an assisted immigrant, the 
courts decided that an immigrant who had been allowed to land in the 
country could not be sent back against his will. This decision has 
forced the commissioners to proceed with much greater severity in 
determining who shall be allowed to land on our shores. They now 
require the emigrant vessels to detain their passengers on board, until 
their condition and prospects have been examined. This is a great 
hardship for both the steamship companies and the people they are 
bringing to this country, and in the interest of the latter especially it is 
to be hoped that some arrangement will be made by which thay can be 
landed at once. It is true that the commissioners have an exceedingly 
difficult part to play in managing the steamship companies who are 
engaged in this business. The White Star Line in particular seems to 
have proceeded upon the supposition that its agents, and not the com- 
missioners, are entrusted with the interpretation and execution of the 
laws of the United States. It was the resistance of those agents to the 
authority of the commissioners that brought about the present unhappy 
necessity for severity in the construction of the law. It would be a good 
thing if this severity could be confined to that or any other line which 
made needless trouble. In that case their insolence would soon be 
rewarded by the loss of the immigrant traffic, for their rivals on the other 
side would make it understood that passengers by that line must submit 
to a detention not inflicted on any others. 

A complaint comes from passengers of a different.class that some of 
the ocean steamships have been converted into gambling hells to the 
annoyance of the more sober class of passengers, and especially of the 
ladies. It is charged that the Czty of Rome, on its recent passage to New 
York, was the scene of a great deal of gambling of a very objectionable 
type. The game of baccarat, which the English courts have declared 
illegal on the ground that it is a game of chance and not of skill, was 
played in several of the deck-rooms through nearly the whole passage. 
Where baccarat is played, money is staked freely, as there is no other 
inducement to engage in the game. As the City of Rome is an English 
vessel, her owners have made themselves liable to serious penalties by 
permitting games of this class to be played on her. It is to be hoped 
that her passengers will not rest content with the protest which some of 
them have addressed in writing to the company which owns her, and 
that a repetition of this offence against English law will be punished. 


WE cannot but regard it as a mistake in the managers of the Repub- 
lican party in Massachusetts, that they excluded the Independent Bolt- 
ers from taking any share in the caucuses which selected delegates to 
the state convention. Every person who voted in caucus was pledged 
to support Messrs. BLAINE and LoGaN as candidates for the Presidency. 
We think the Pennsylvania rule the wiser in admitting to the primary 
meetings all who voted for the presidential candidates of the party at the 
last general election. We do not know that the Republicans in Massa- 
chusetts need the assistance of the bolters in electing the governor and 
members of congress; but we see no necessity for repelling that assis- 
tance if it be offered. Certainly it would be more likely to be given, if 
the Independents were allowed to take part in the selection of state and 
congressional candidates. We are aware that the state convention 
selects members of the electoral ticket, and that it would be an anomaly 
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to leave that selection to gentlemen who mean to vote for Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. But it certainly is unwise to magnify the’ strength of the Inde- 
pendent bolt by action which may be construed to indicate a fear that 
the bolters are strong enough to control the selection of electors. 


THE Vermont election on Tuesday last verifies the hopes of neither 
party. The Republican majority will be in excess of twenty thousand, 
but will not quite reach that of 1880. It is true that there was a falling 
off in the vote on both sides ; but, if we may judge from the indications 
thus far, this falling off has been much greater with the Republicans 
than with their opponents. The ex-Republican and Democratic news- 
papers assure us that this was due entirely to the unpopularity of Mr. 
BLAINE, although it would require nothing short of omniscience to 
determine the true cause. That the town in which Mr. EpmunpDs resides 
elected a Democratto the Legislature for the first time, seems tous to furnish 
the clue to a more rational explanation. Vermont probably was more 
disappointed at the nomination of Mr. BLAINE than any other Repub- 
lican state. The possession of Mr. EDMUNDS gave its Republicans a 
larger average of candidate to the square mile than was enjoyed by any 
other commonwealth, Indiana not excepted. Nor has Judge EDMUNDS 
labored very hard in public to correct this dissatisfaction. He made but 
a single speech in the recent canvass, and in that he abstained from all 
reference to the candidates of either side, alleging only the general 
badness of the Democratic party as the reason for supporting the Repub- 
lican. As might have been expected, the lack of enthusiasm in the 
leaders in the party in that state combined with the general confidence 
as to the result of both the state and national elections, to prevent a full 
Republican vote. This failure probably will do the party such a service 
in checking over-confidence, as did the election of Mr. PLAISTED in 1880. 


THE International Electrical Exhibition of the Franklin Institute was 
opened to the public, in Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 2d inst., at 
noon. The ceremonies were brief but interesting. After a welcome by 
Mayor SMITH, Dr. MACKINTOSH offered a prayer, Mr. TATHAM, Presi- 
dent of the Franklin Institute delivered an address, and Governor PAT- 
TISON in a few well chosen remarks declared the Exhibition open. The 
Exhibition is the first of its kind in America and, independent of its 
scientific results, will be made an important educational factor. Exhib- 
itors have been backward in putting up their apparatus, but it is expected 
that by the end of the week everything will be in running order. There 
are many points of interest, and Philadelphia is to be congratulated on 
the presence of the Exhibition. 


In the Seventh Pennsylvania District, the present member of the 
National House, Dr. I. N. EVANS, has been nominated for reélection by the 
Republicans, and deserves a cordial and efficient support. He has now 
been twice elected by the district, and has the advantage of experience 
and training for the duties of the place, while he has intelligently and 
faithfully supported the American interests that have their protection in 
the Tariff system. In the sixth district, also, the present member, Mr. 
EVERHART, has been renominated after a somewhat heated contest. His 
service, last winter, was characterized, like his previous service at 
Harrisburg, in the State Senate, by close application to his duties, and a 
conscientious effort to serve the public interests. While too many mem- 
bers are devoted to personal or local ends, Mr. EVERHART has honestly 
tried to represent the public. 


A RECEPTION, given in Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening of the 
present week, to General Davis, the Democratic candidate for Congress- 
man-at-Large in Pennsylvania, furnished the occasion for some state- 
ments as to the Democratic prospects in this State. About the best that 
could be said, except some ‘‘claims”’ attributed to the State Committee 
Chairman, HENSEL, was the remark by ex-Senator WALLACE that by 
keeping the Pennsylvania Republicans as busy as possible at home they 
might be prevented from helping their party friends in other States, It 
is no secret, of course, that General DAvis was very disinclined to take 
the nomination, having had experience that the engineers of his party 
are much inclined to give him a place on the ticket only in years when 
it is an empty honor, and the “reception” was gotten up, we presume, 
to make him feel that his candidacy, if unsubstantial, was at least ele- 
gant. 


GENERAL BUTLER came over into Pennsylvania, last week, and 
made a lengthy and entertaining address at the “ Tri-State Picnic” of 








farmers, held in the Cumberland Valley. Besides saying a good many 
bright and a great many egotistic things, his address was much devoted 
to the convincement of his hearers that they were an abused and suffer- 
ing class of people. How far this persuasion has merit one may julge 
in the light of the fact that there is not now anywhere on the civilized 
globe, and there never has been, so far as history informs us, a body of 
people enjoying a greater degree of political, religious and intellectual 
freedom, or as high an average of the solid comforts of life, or so entire 
an immunity from the hardships and perils of war, as the very farmers 
to whom General BUTLER spoke. If one will justly compare the condi- 
tion of the people in a county such as those of the Cumberland Valley, 
or of southeastern Pennsylvania generally, with that of people in other 
countries, it will be seen that there never has been a community more 
prosperously and happily situated. 


THE insolent course pursued by Mr. MAHONE in Virginia has not 
only destroyed the prospects of any co-operation between the Readjusters 
and the Straightout Republicans in the coming election, but is rapidly 
disorganizing his own party. He insists on retaining the Readjuster 
electoral ticket, made up of men who would have cast the vote of 
Virginia for General HANCOCK in 1880, if they had been chosen at that 
time. He will make room for no Republicans on that ticket, much less 
concede half the list to that party. Besides this he claims the right to 
appoint from Richmond the chairman and other officers of the local 
committees of the Readjuster party. As a consequence about half the 
Readjusters are in a state of open or repressed rebellion against his 
leadership, and Governor CAMPBELL has quarrelled with him publicly. 
We are not oppressed with sorrow at this intelligence. Mr. MAHONE has 
attained his present eminence in the politics of the state by means and 
measures so objectionable, that his overthrow is to be desired in higher 
interest than those of party. His permanent success as a political leader 
would be an encouragement to the aspirations of unprincipled and 
unscrupulous men everywhere. 


THE disagreement between the employers and the workmen in the 
mines of the Hocking Valley in Ohio culminated last week in acts of 
violence and destruction of life, which might have been foreseen and 
guarded against. It is weeks since the miners expressed their preference 
for a guard of state militia to keep order while the troubles lasted, 
instead of the armed guard employed by the masters. Several days be- 
fore the collision occurred, the masters asked Governor HOADLEY to 
send a militia force to the spot. Both requests were ignored, as it is said, 
because the sending of militia might affect the political contest in the 
state. When at last the soldiers arrived to preserve order, several lives 
had been taken in the attempt of the working people to destroy the 
apparatus belonging to their former employers. 

We regret this collision, as we regret everything that tends to preju- 
dice the cause of the working classes before the public, and to increase 
the prejudice against trades unions and strikes as instruments in the 
struggle for fair conditions to labor. We equally regret the news that a 
large importation of Hungarians has been taken to the mines near 
Pittsburgh, where a similar strike is under way. The future of American 
industry must depend largely on the cultivation of harmony between the 
laboring classes and their employers, and on the conviction of both that 
fair play is meant by both. The failure of the senate to pass the law 
forbidding the importation of European coolies, was a blunder as great 
as any that the House made at the last session of Congress; and we 
hope that another session will not pass until it is made impossible for 
any American employer to settle his disagreements with his workmen by 
a recourse to labor which he need pay but sixty-five cents a day, and 
which is under bond for the payment of passage money. 


THE proposal of the Brazilian Ministry to pass a law to facilitate the 
emancipation of slaves throughout that Empire, has resulted in a 
political crisis in the national legislature. The slave system has struck 
deep roots in Brazilian society. A few provinces have emancipated all 
their slaves, and thus rid themselves of its curse. But in others the pro- 
slavery feeling is nearly as strong as it was in our southern states before 
the war. ‘Even judges and lawyers, who have come into those provinces 
to attend to the business of the courts, have been driven out by popular 
violence, because they were known to favor emancipation. The Con- 
servative party in Brazil has allied itself with the slave-holders, and even 
the Liberals are by no means unanimous in desiring speedy emancipa- 
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tion. The present ministry represents the Liberal party, which had a 
clear majority in the House of Deputies. Eighteen Liberals however 
deserted the Ministry on this question, while only two Conservatives 
came to their support. As a consequence, the slave-holding party secured 
a working majority, and did its utmost to effect a dissolution by cefeat- 
ing the Ministry on some other question. The Ministry however forced 
the fighting on this line ; and when its emancipation law was defeated, 
it applied to the Emperor for leave to dissolve the Chamber and appeal 
to the country in a newelection. In the Imperial Council also the slave- 
holding party were in the majority, and they tried to dissuade the 
Emperor from granting the request. But Dom PEDRO is a hearty friend 
of emancipation, and over-rode the advice of the council by agreeing to 
a dissolution. The coming election will throw the decision of the ques- 
tion upon the people of Brazil, and the eagerness of the slave-holding 
party to avoid a dissolution on this issue may be taken as an indication 
that the decision will not be adverse to the plans and proposals of the 
present ministry. Immediate and unconditional emancipation of the 
negroes is not proposed. It is proposed to declare free every negro who 
has reached or shall reach his sixtieth year; to reduce the compensation 
for emancipated negroes from fifteen hundred to eight hundred dollars ; 
and to enlarge the sources of taxation from which the fund for emanci- 
pation is drawn. 


As we predicted, Mr. GLADSTONE takes a much more moderate and 
conciliatory attitude toward the House of Peers than do Radical Liber- 
als like Mr. BRIGHT. Indeed, he declines to enter at all upon the ques- 
tion of abolishing that house or altering its constitution. He prefers to 
regard the present deadlock as merely temporary, and as likely if not 
certain to be brought to an end by the good sense of the Peers them- 
selves. He confesses that he has a liking for the hereditary principle as 
embodied in the British Constitution, and would regard its abolition as a 
misfortune rather than a gain to the English people. But on a question 
of the suffrage, he remains as firm as a rock in the face of the resistance 
of Lord SALisBurRy and his associates. In some respects Mr. GLAD- 
STONE is the most radical of English leaders; in others he is the most 
conservative. His way of reconciling the two is somewhat peculiar to 
himself; but he does reconcile them and he carries the English public 
with him in so doing. 


FARTHER discredit has been cast on the Castle Government of Ireland 
by the declaration of an informer named THomas CASEY, that he was 
terrorized by the Crown-Prosecutor BOLTON into bearing false witness 
against one of the men who were hung for what is called the Mam- 
trasna tragedy. He declares that he was cognizant of the murder, and 
that on the offer of Mr. BOLTON to accept him as evidence for the Crown, 
he offered to make oath as to the exact facts, specifying the men who 
were engaged in the murder. Mr. BoLTon refused the offer, unless 
CASEY would swear that MyLEs JoycE was one of the guilty persons. 
This Casey refused, because Joyce had had no part in it. Several days 
later, when the trial was about to begin, Mr. Botton again sent for 
THOMAS CASEY, and in the presence of the governor of the jail told him 
that he must give the evidence required, adding: “I will give you 
twenty minutes to say yes or no, and if you do not say yes you will be the 
fourth man I will put on trial and you will surely be hung.”’ Casey find- 
ing that another informer was ready to take his oath against MYLES 
Joyce, yielded to this pressure. He now retracts his evidence in a 
solemn declaration made before the altar of his parish church, and in 
the presence of the Archbishop of Tuam. The English press are doing 
their utmost to discredit his story, in which they have the assistance of 
some American newspapers. The English government has promised to 
have the inatter looked into, and to punish any one whom it finds guilty 
of such enormity. It would do better to stay its hand. The rule of Ire- 
land by a body of alien officials can be carried on only with the help of 
men like this Mr. BOLTON. It will not do to inflict punishments which 
might deter them from the proper exercise of zeal in this service; and 
probably,—whatever the merits of THomMAsS CASEy’s retraction,—no such 
punishment will be inflicted. 


THE expedition for the rescue of General GORDON gives much better 
promise of success, since General GARNETT WOLSELEY has been detailed 
to take the command, and has secured from the government a larger 
discretion as regards both forces and expenses than would have been 
given to any other general. Nothing but the greatest sense of the 





urgency of the business would have induced Mr. GLADSTONE to assign 
General WoLSELEY to this duty. It is, as the Irish remark, rather queer 
that England’s worst diplomatic complexities have to be solved by the 
quick wit of one Irishman, and her worst military scrapes evaded by the 
skill of another. 





Our news of the French attack on the forts at Foo-Chow is derived 
exclusively from French sources. It represents the French as entirely 
successful in destroying the heavily armed forts which command the 
approach to the city, and yet as quite unable to effect a landing so as to 
take possession of the city itself. The French admiral follows up his 
victory by withdrawing his ships and moves off toward Canton. The 
French government signalizes its receipt of the news by opening fresh 
negotiations for peace. All of which is a little peculiar. 

The French may bombard a great many cities on the Chinese coast 
without coming any nearer to the end of the war. They have no force 
at hand sufficient for an advance on Pekin, and until Pekin is threatened, 
the provinces will suffer without result. On the other hand it is likely 
that the huge masses of the Chinese army will be thrown upon Tonquin, 
and that the French will have ample employment in that quarter for the 
largest force they can spare to serve in the East. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 350.] 








CANADA AND THE BRITISH CONNECTIONS. 


HE meeting of the British Association at Montreal is one of those 
events, which while not political in themselves, yet have a secon- 
dary purpose which is strictly political, The means of giving any visi- 
ble expression to the unity of Canada with the British Empire have been 
reduced in number since the Home Government adopted the policy of 
throwing the colony on its own resources for defence, and since the 
Dominion took steps to make itself industrially independent of the Mother 
Country. There is little else than the appointment of a governor-general 
by the English administration, and the bestowal of absurd titles of knight- 
hood on those Canadian politicians who are especially zealous for the 
British Connection, to distinguish Canada from an American free state. 
The bonds of business connection are less close than between England 
and America. It is to us that the English manufacturer turns with the 
warmest yearning for an enlargement of his market. It isin our pub- 
lic domain that another class of English capitalists are playing the des- 
perate game of land pre-emption, which is to keep the supply of the 
British beef-market in British hands, even when the supply is to be 
drawn from American instead of English or Irish pastures. It is to the 
United States that those philanthropists turn, who ask what is to be done 
with English younger sons, now that competitive examinations have shut 
them from the civil services, and have given the places they once filled 
by favor, to the long-headed Scotch and the quick-witted Irish lads. It 
is to American competition that the British farmer looks with increasing 
despair of that future which Mr. COBDEN told him would be brighter 
than ever after Free Trade in wheat had been adopted. And while the 
immigration to Canada is less agricultural and more artisan than before 
the Tariff of 1879 began to do its work, it is the demand of America for 
skilled labor that has held up wages in England, and has effected that 
improvement in the condition of the British laborer, which some econo- 
mists have ascribed to Free Trade. The attraction of our almost sixty 
millions of free citizens, and of our unexampled resources, has been felt 
much more powerfully in Englandthan has the influence of the smaller 
and less enterprising population of Canada, and its bleaker climate. 

To strengthen by contrivance what must die of natural weakness, if 
left to itself, has been the policy of the friends of the connection between 
Canada and England on both sides of the Ocean for some years past. 
For this reason the British Association meets at a most inconvenient 
point, and one whose selection cannot be traced to any claims of 
Canadian scientists, great as is the worth of some laborers in this field, 
such as Principal Dawson. It is felt that a meeting of this kind serves 
to emphasize the relation of the Dominion to the Old Country more 
effectually than the conferring of titles on provincial politicians. 

We venture to suggest that Toronto would have served this purpose 
more happily than Montreal. At the latter city the Association held its 


sessions in the midst of a community which not the most zealous British 
or Canadian patriotism could describe as British, or could hope to see 
influenced by the visit of this or any British assembly. The presence of 
the old French element in the province of Quebec is one of the facts 
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that give the friends of Canadian independence the assurance that in 
the near future the Dominion will be a fully autonomous state. So long 
as the Canadian French were an inert, disfranchised and unintelligent 
people, it mattered little in what direction their preferences lay. But the 
progress of Canada toward self-government has imparted to them an 
interest in political and international questions, that was not seen in the 
last generation. They have made greater efforts for the preservation of 
their language, for the spread of education, and for the development of 
a French literature in their province, than would have been thought 
possible thirty years ago. Every step of this kind has marked more 
strongly the profound differences between them and the people of the 
English-speaking provinces. Every such step has given additional 
weight to a people who have no British traditions and no British enthusi- 
asm, and whose predilections and sympathies are heartily French, in 
spite of their general dislike of the party now in power in France. 
Canada never can become a homogeneous country, until the European 
preferences, which draw her people in such opposite directions, have 
been absorbed in a national enthusiasm for the common country. 

Another force that is sundering ‘the silken rein” of the British 
connection, is the conflict of political with industrial considerations. 
On the Eastern half of the world, the great lines of geological and 
geographical separation run parallel with the equator, and sunder one 
zone from another. In our Western world, they run in the other direction, 
marking great areas of varied climates as destined to stand in a close 
commercial relation with each other. The line between the Dominion 
and the United States runs across the natural lines of intercourse, and 
seeks to divert commerce from the channels marked out by nature into 
others more suited to political preferences and ideals. To make com- 
merce possible on the artificial lines, the Dominion is spending millions 
she can ill spare in the construction of railroads which never would 
have been built from merely mercantile considerations. An end must 
come to this business, sooner or later. The four groups of provinces, into 
which nature has divided the Dominion, must find it more costly to trade 
with each other across greater inter-spaces of wilderness, than with the 
adjacent parts of our own country, with which nature has associated 
them most closely. This closer commerce need not involve any closer 
political connection with our own country, but it does demand a larger 
measure of independence on the part of Canada, if not entire inde- 
pendence of the Mother Country. It calls for such liberty of action as 
will enable the Dominion to act entirely with reference to the needs of 
her own people, even in the diplomatic negotiations which determine in- 
ternational relations. It requires just what England has not yet conceded, 
and what being refused marks the inferior position of the colony,—the 
right to make the freest approach to the governments of other countries, 
and to negotiate treaties with them without reference to the interests and 
sensibilities of England. 

The British Connection is farther weakened by the sense thai it gives 
Canada an inferior position, which she ought not to occupy, and which 
stands in the way of her prosperity. Even immigrants avoid her terri- 
tory, from the feeling,—as a Canadian newspaper expressed it,—that the 
country is but a sort of back-yard to a European edifice. For this 
reason the Dominion never has been able to secure what she thinks her 
full share of immigration, as few persons from the Continent of Europe 
care to settle in a country that is distinctly English, and where English 
aristocracy is aped by some of its rulers. The ‘silken iein”’ is a rein 
after all, and no self-respecting people will wear any rein but that of 
their own laws. 

It is true that there is a strong if not numerous body of Canadians 
who regard the connection with England with an enthusiasm which 
stands in no relation to facts such as we have specified, and who will 
resist every attempt to sever it as an act of treason to the rulers placed 
over them by God. This party is to some extent a survival of the Tories, 
who took refuge in British America since after our war of Independence, 
and whose sufferings in that cause made them the enthusiasts of loyalty. 
This sentiment gets but scanty encouragement from the people of the 
Mother Country, who would think it the height of folly for Canada or 
any people to sacrifice their material interests to any sentiment, and who 
fully expect to see Canada take her own way out of the Empire, as soon 
as her people make up their minds that that course will pay the best. 
But the sentiment is a very respectable one, and one at which no one 
can afford to sneer in these days when sentiment is but too feeble a 
orce in politics. It is true, however, that not even separation from 





England need carry with it any sunderance of sympathy with the 
Mother Country. It would be a mistake to argue from the results of our 
own separation to that of Canada. America fought her way out of the 
British Empire; Canada would go out peaceably and with all good will. 
She would be the first colony that any country had given free leave to 
exchange a dependent position for one of perfect autonomy. She would 
carry into her new position none of the heart-burnings which attended 
the withdrawal of America, and which have not ceased to affect public 
opinion in both countries. While politically independent, she would 
cherish intimate relations with the country from which she had inherited 
her religious, legal, and industrial traditions, and to which her people 
looked back as the old home of their ancestors. In this position she 
might render England far greater services than in her present position 
asacolony. She might mediate between Great Britain and the people 
and public opinion of this new world, whose growth in wealth and 
importance is sure to shift the centre of gravity from Europe to our side 
of the Atlantic at no distant date. Her friendship would be worth far 
more to England when she had ceased to be a dependent and had 
become a friend. At present she can do nothing for England, and 
England can only involve her in danger in case of a foreign war with 
any power that possesses a navy, or with the United States. If the 
declaration of Canadian independence is postponed till the outbreak of 
such a war, it will not be put off much longer. Canada will then be 
obliged to make her exit from the Empire, under the least dignified 
circumstances, and such as will make the English people regard her as 
having deserted them in the time of their necessity. 





UNREASONABLENESS ON THE LIQUOR 
QUESTION. 


O those friends and brethren who believe that all other questions, 

social and political, must be made subsidiary to that of liquor, and 

that Prohibition only is the test, it is hardly worth while to undertake to 

speak. They have their minds made up, and their ears closed to reasons 
that would lead in a different direction. 

But other people may well consider what the consequence would be 
if all the country’s interests are to be made to stand or fall upon the 
chances that come out of the confusion of tongues about Prohibition. 
Here, for instance, is Harper's Weekly, in which Mr. Nast seeks to stab 
Mr. BLAINE in the back by a picture showing him drinking from an “old 
oaken bucket,” the purpose being to stir up against him those who do 
not like cold water better than beer. On the other hand, what? The 
National Prohibition Committee sends around a circular attacking Mr. 
BLAINE because, though himself a non-drinker, he has had wine on his 
table at a dinner party! 

So, also, with regard to the internal revenue tax on distillation and 
brewing : it might be fairly supposed that, as the States individually have 
and exercise the right to allow or prohibit distilleries and breweries, no 
friend of temperance would see aught but good in the collection of a tax 
by the United States upon their products. If the States permit them the 
United States taxes them. So long as any taxes are required, certainly 
one which falls upon whiskey and beer falls in a good place. But, even 
here, Mr. BLAINE cannot please some extreme advocates of Prohibition. © 
One woman speaker at a recent general convention of that element de- 
claimed her loudest on this particular iniquity,—the wickedness of any 
one who would maintain these taxes, instead of refusing to acknowledge 
the right of liquor to exist at all. She chose to disregard the fact that 
the United Siates did not have the power to authorize or to forbid the 
distilleries and breweries, but simply put its tax upon those which it found 
existing ; and that for Congress it was not a question of morals, but one 
simply of placing the burdens of taxation where they would be least 
onerous. 

If nothing else concerned the American people but “the drink ques- 
tion,” if our relations with the other nations of the world, our domestic 
policy of taxation, our system of labor, our problems of finance,—all the 
many questions of supreme interest,—could be eliminated, and nothing 
left but the one of liquor, then that might be and doubtless would be 
dealt with on its own account, and for its own sake. But the present 
effort of extremists on both sides, aided by such underhand and dishonest 
allies as Mr. Nast’s picture, is to confuse other questions and secure an 
advantage for their own view on the liquor issue. One party cry out 
against Mr. BLAINE that he is a Prohibitionist, and the Prohibitionists, 
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demanding their own candidate, cry out that he has wine on his dinner 
table! That he is a temperate man, orderly and clean in his ways, a 
non-drinker himself, neither side denies, but also neither side cares for. 
To please the company at the sign of King GAMBRINUS he should be 
seen daily drinking from a beer-mug, instead of WOODFORD’S moss-grown 
bucket, and to please the St. JoHN people it is necessary that he should 
insist on a national prohibitory law as the one essential thing beside 
which all other public matters are of no real consequence. 

Thoughtful people, it may be believed, will look at this matter with 
some common sense. Whatever may be the case in the future, it 1s 
certainly premature yet to say that no other issue is up but that of 
legislation on liquor. The general good is affected by law-making and 
law-administering at many points besides that, and these points are to 
be guarded by the people. They must see that the best is done for all, 
and avoid the folly of sacrificing many vital subjects in the effort to 
grasp a single one. The common result of extreme undertakings is to 
lose everything, and a very frequent experience of those who attempt to 
balance the whole world on the single point which they care for is that 
their opponents are successful in placing the world on a broader base. 
What could be gained to Temperance by beating a man of abstinent 
habits, and electing one who freely drinks it would be hard to see, and 
very few people, we think, will see it who have their wits about them. 








ECONOMIC SCIENCE IN THE COLLEGES. 
T is remarked by 7he Jndustrial World of Chicago that ‘there has 
been a dearth of treatises, and especially of text-books, on the subject 
of the tariff, so far at least as the Protectionists’ side of it is concerned.” 
If the editor had made the mistake of spending his time and strength on 
preparing such a text-book, he would have made the discovery that the 
supply is much in excess of the demand. There are six text-books in 
the market, which represent the protectionist side of the controversy,— 
Carey (abridged by Miss MCKEAN), BOWEN, PESHINE SMITH, WILSON, 
ELLis ROBERTS and THOMPSON. We venture the assertion that nine- 
tenths of our contemporary’s readers never saw one of the six, and that 
none of them pays its author enough to buy the salt for his porridge. In 
this manufacturing state of ours, it is PERkY and WALKER that com- 
mand the suffrages of the majority of the colleges, the latter having just 
been substituted for the former in an institution which rejoices in the 
name of ‘‘ Pennsylvania College,”’ and which owes its support largely to 
the manufacturers of the State. There are quite as many Protectionist 
text-books as there is room for. 

To the literary and educational side of this great controversy the 
manufacturer pays no attention farther than to subscribe to a Protection- 
ist newspaper. It is not until his boys come back from College and tell 
him that his business is a legalized swindle, he himself a public plun- 
derer, and his party a confederacy of rogues and corruptionists, that our 
manufacturer begins to grumble at the Colleges for such teaching,—and 
without the least right to his grumble. Our Free Trade friends need not 
fear any interference from that quarter; they will have free scope for 
indoctrinating the coming generations of voters with their doctrines. 
They have nothing against them but the efforts of a few isolated teachers, 
and the lessons taught by experience after their converts have graduated 
into business life. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
MONTREAL, September I. 


HE fifty-fourth meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science commenced its sessions in this city on the 27th ult. 
As is well known, this is the first meeting of the Association which has 
been held outside of the British Islands. When the proposal for holding 
the session at Montreal was made at the Southampton meeting in 1882, 
it was at first regarded, as one of the members has lately said, as ‘‘a 
solemn joke.’ The persistent determination of its purposers, and 
especially of Principal Dawson, of Montreal, (now by his recent knight- 
hood Sir William Dawson,) and Captain Bedford Pim, (R. N. and 
ex-M. P.), a most zealous and efficient canvasser, finally secured a 
majority of suffrages for it. The council in which it was carried was not 
a large one, and when tii. acws spread among the members throughout 
the country, it produced at first.a feeling of strong disapproval and 
something like consternation. There was some talk of another meeting 
to rescind the resolution. But before long the news of the enthusiasm 
with which the project had been received in Canada, and of the cordial 
welcome in preparation there, and also in the United States, reached 
Great Britain, and produced a change of feeling. It was learned that 








large sums had been contributed by the Canadian Government, by 
local bodies, and private subscriptions, to secure free passage for 





the visiors from England, and to give them opportunities for travell- 
ing without cost in various directions through the country, and 
even to the Rocky Mountains, and that arrangements had been 
made in many cases to receive them as guests into private families. 
At length a corresponding eagerness grew upin the old country. It was 
seen that what was really proposed was a great Summer excursion to the 
other side of the Atlantic, a sort of scientific picnic, under the most 
attractive circumstances. The applications for passage became at length 
so numerous that the English Committee were obliged to restrict the 
number considerably, limiting it at last to those who had been members 
of the Association for a certain term. 

In spite of this restriction, the number of English members attending 
the meeting now exceeds eight hundred, to which is to be added about 
an equal number of ‘‘ associate members’’ from Canada and the United 
States, who have joined for the occasion. It is probable that the total 
number in attendance will exceed seventeen hundred. This will com- 
pare very favorably with the figures for the ordinary meetings held in 
England. Thus, at the Southampton meeting of 1882, the total was only 
1,253; at Swansea, in 1880, only 915; at Plymouth, in 1877, 1,229. In 
a few of the more populous and wealthy cities the numbers have been 
larger, as at York, in 1881, 2,557; at Dublin, in 1878, 2,578; and at 
Glasgow, in 1876, 2,774. On the whole, so far as numbers go, the meet- 
ing must be deemed a success. 

As regards the character of the attendance, it is not less satisfactory. 
It is true that several of the English men of science, who are best known 
to the public by their writings, including Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock and 
W. B. Carpenter, have for various reasons been unable to attend. But 
with these few exceptions, there is no do doubt that the assemblage com- 
prises what may fairly be termed the flower of British science. It would 
be invidious to select at random a few names from the number, and 
probably the most satisfactory mode of indicating the class in attendance 
will be to give from the official programme an abridged list, comprising 
the President of the Association, the British Vice Presidents and Secre- 
taries, and the Presidents of the Sections, viz. : 

President.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, F. R. S., etc. 

Vice Prestdent—The Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair and Professor 
Edward Frankland. 

General Secretaries——Captain Douglas Galton and A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt. 

Secretary.—Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

Presidents of Sections : 

A. Mathematical and Physical Science. — Professor Sir William 
Thomson. 


B. Chemical Science.—Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe. 

C. Geology.—W. T. Blanford. 

D. Biology.—Prof. H. N. Moseley. 

E. Geography.—General Sir J. H. Lefroy. 

F. Economic Science and Statistics.—Sir R. Temple, Bart. 
G. Mechanical Science.—Sir F. J. Bramwell. 

H. Anthropology.—E. B. Tylor. 


Either from having been longer in existence than the American 
Association, or from some influence of its environment, the British Asso- 
ciation has ‘‘developed”’ far more extensively in the way of officers. 
The American body is content with a President, a ‘‘ Permanent Secre- 
tary,’’ and a ‘‘General Secretary,”’ who is appointed for each meeting. 
Each Section has one presiding officer, who bears the designation of 
Vice President, and one Secretary. In place of this scanty list, the British 
Association is endowed with a President, eleven Vice Presidents, a Sec- 
retary, and two ‘‘General Secretaries.’ This is for the united body. In 
addition, each Section has its President, with two regular and an un- 
limited number of complimentary Vice-Presidents, and three or four 
Secretaries,—one of whom is the ‘‘recorder’’ of the Section. The list of 
Vice Presidents of the Association shows the extent to which the compli- 
mentary system has been carried. It comprises the Governor-General 
(Lord Lansdowne) and four members of the Canadian Government, all 
decorated with the knightly prefix of ‘Sir,” and all doubtless somewhat 
astonished,—as one of them has frankly confessed himself to be,—at being 
converted into ‘‘scientists.’’ That this is not an exceptional proceeding, 
due to a desire of pleasing their Canadian hosts, is shown by the South. 
ampton list of 1882, where among the Vice Presidents are found the 
names of the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarras, and the 
Earl of Lathom. The American Association has not yet found out the 
advantages of this complimentary system. 

It must be said that in the case of Lord Rayleigh, the dignity of Presi- 
dent has been fairly earned. In the peerage he is ‘‘ John William Strutt, 
the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, third Baron of that House,” etc. But in 
the walks of science he is known as ‘“‘ Professor of Experimental Physics in , 
the University of Cambridge,” and as a hard working investigator, more 
especially in mathematical science, in optics, acoustics and electricity. 
His work on the ‘“‘ Theory of Sound,’’ in two volumes, is considered to be 
of great value. He wrote the article on “‘ Optics” for the “ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica.”’ His researches in electricity have gained him much distinc- 
tion and aided materially in establishing the exact value of the units of 
measurement. Born in 1842, he is in the prime of life, a man of agree- 
able presence, with the air of a retiring student, but presiding with ease 
and dignity, and speaking with readiness and a clear elocution. He 
makes a very favorable impression, which, it is just to the audience to 
say, is apparently not at all due to his titular rank. On the contrary, if 
the post of President had been filled by Huxley, Tyndall, or Lubbock, 
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there is no doubt that the eagerness to hear him would have been much 
greater. Lord Rayleigh’s address, as President, was well worthy of his 
position. Few abler dissertations, it is safe to say, have been heard from 
any of his distinguished predecessors. It was devoted in large part to the 
recent achievements in electrical science, but noticed also the latest ad- 
vances in scientific mechanics, in optics, in the spectroscope and the 
telephone, in acoustics, and various allied branches of mathematical and 
physical science. Even a summary of this comprehensive address can- 
not be attempted here. 

The Sections have since been hard at work, and many valuable 
papers have been read, of which an account will be given hereafter. 
The arrangements for the Sections are very good. Those who attended 
the meeting of the American Association here in 1882 will remember 
that the accommodations furnished by the halls and class-rooms of Mc- 
Gill University were found highly convenient, bringing the different 
Sections more compactly together than has been found practicable in 
some other cities. On the present occasion, three institutions affiliated 
to the University, the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Wesleyan 
Colleges, have opened their halls to the Association, giving still better 
advantages. All these edifices are in the University grounds, which are 
beautifully situated on the lower slope of ‘‘the mountain,” always the 
pride of Montreal, and now with much labor judiciously applied, 
converted into a most attractive park. 

Of the hospitality with which the visitors have been received by the 
citizens, too much cannot be said. There are many well-known Amer- 
ican men of science here, who receive an ample share of these attten- 
tions. Of the feelings of the people towards them a very satisfactory 
evidence was given in the demeanor of the large assemblage, compris- 
ing at least sixteen hundred persons, who listened to the President’s 
address. At the commencement of the meeting the Governor-General, 
in an agreeable speech of some length, expressed on behalf of the Can- 
adian people the gratification with which they welcomed the arrival of 
their distinguished visitors and what might prove the commencement of 
a new era in science and in the intercourse of communities. The audi- 
ence applauded frequently, but attwo passages of the speech the applause 
was particularly energetic. One of these referred to the recognition just 
bestowed by the Queen on the scientific and personal merits of President 
Dawson. At this there was a hearty burst of cheering from the fellow- 
citizens of Sir William, with whom he is evidently a favorite. The Gov- 
ernor then referred, in happy terms, to “the distinguished scientific rep- 
resentatives of that great people who, at a time when the relations 
between the mother country and her colonies were less wisely regulated 
than at present, ceased to be subjects of the British crown, but did not 
cease to be our kinsmen.’”’ This passage was followed by loud and 
hearty applause, repeated and prolonged with an evident significance. 
When the members of the British Association meet their American 
fellow-workers in Philadelphia, there is no doubt that they will find the 
sentiments thus expressed heartily reciprocated. It may be well to add 
that all ‘“‘fellows’’ of the American Association are admitted free this 
year to the British Association, a privilege of which a large number have 
availed themselves. H 


MR. BLAINE AND “ THE INDEPENDENTS.”* 


T is not often that campaign literature calls for special attention, but if 
we are to have, hereafter, documents like Mr. Mead’s letter, we must 
conclude that the days of reform have arrived. As a specimen of that 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ which Matthew Arnold would agree to be as 
helpful in politics as in religion, this letter calls for high praise. Singu- 
larly catholic in his sympathies with whatever of good there may be in 
any movement of either party, differing from the Republican party’s 
policy of Protection, and from Mr. Blaine’s position on the Chinese ques- 
tion and other questions, Mr. Mead puts all thoughtful people under 
obligation for his thorough and suggestive analysis of those special 
grounds of attack upon Mr. Blaine, which ‘‘the Independents”’ assign as 
the cause of their hostility to him as a candidate. It is most amusing to 
any appreciative person to note the innocent arrogance with which those 
who bolt the Republican nomination monopolize theterm ‘“‘ Independent ;” 
and inasmuch as their position has become so ridiculous, it is quite re- 
freshing to find that so good a word is not wholly ruined in the fact that 
Mr. Mead begins by declaring himself an “ Independent.” This kind of 
independence stands on very historic and firm territory. Mr. Mead 
labors under the conviction that it is ‘important to keep the government 
in the hands of those whose minds are sound on the questions involved 
in the war, and chiefly because the best company and the best adminis- 
trative talent are on that side of the house.” Indeed, it is proof that 
there is an independency which has some positive faith, that such a re- 
mark opens this letter; and it adds humor to the controversy, though it 
is of a cruel sort, to contrast with this an “ independency,” which in- 
dorses Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks and luxuriates in the company of those 
whose chief distinction from some other folk is that “they are very 
hungry and, as you may believe, very thirsty.” It does not appear that 
this “hunger and thirst’’ yearn for “righteousness, public or private, 
nor does it seem probable that the Scriptural promise, ‘they shall be 
filled,’ will be realized in this year of grace. 
Mr. Mead need not fear that anybody who reads this pamphlet will 
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accuse him of that sort of ‘‘ casuistry and diplomacy ”’ of which he holds 
such a positive distrust. ‘‘The public,” as he says, “is confused by 
vague charges and glittering generalities.’’ That confusion, however, is 
growing less every day. Nothing has broken in upon this disorder so 
much as such efforts as this to bring the discussion “‘ down to the ground 
of particular and actual facts.’’ It will be admitted that that kind of 
treatment will hardly be consonant with the swelling self-importance of 
the average “ Independent,” but there will be through the “ dog-days "’ on 
which the Evening Post and Advertiser so trustingly rely a disposition, 
which has already become quite embarassing to the critics of Mr. Blaine, 
to ask, after the latest re-reading of the indictment, for a single look at 
the evidence. Mr. Mead has furnished the best brief inthe case. Though 
the ‘ letter’? was written some days before the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland, which event, however, the writer seems to have foreseen, and 
the importance of which he has thoroughly appreciated, no single issue 
is changed, nor has the pressure of the Independent press, which first 
urged him to make so complete an investigation, been removed by these 
organs from any mind that is anxious to estimate rightly the character of 
Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. Mead excels Mr. Codman in desiring that the ‘‘ reason why ”’ 
men should not vote for Mr. Blaine be frankly stated. The Indepen- 
dents confess that only the weightiest reasons should be deemed suffi- 
cient for leaving a party so long engaged in leading the nation to free- 
dom and better laws. Mr. Mead is quite as much impressed with the 
undesirableness of Democratic success as he was before Mr. Curtis 
bolted the Republican nomination. Most persons will feel as he does, 
that if, as President Eliot dared not hope, Divine Providence interposed 
to secure a good Democratic candidate, still the same ‘‘hungry and 
thirsty’’ party which Mr. Curtis informs us has ‘no definite policy 
except that which is known as ‘general cussedness’"’ would be behind 
him. Mr. Mead’s predictions concerning this organization will be seen 
to have been more than realized already ; and the fact that Mr. Cleve- 
land has been nominated and has declared with a sublime independence 
of ‘‘ Independents ’’ that he is a ‘‘ Democrat ”’ of the straitest sect cannot 
make any less interesting the inquiries which Mr. Mead presses as to his 
original ability and fitness to defeat a great, and, as he shows, a blame- 
less statesman, and become President of the United States. Since the 
writing of this “letter,” however, the great unknown has so disclosed his 
real proportions, that comparison with the Republican candidate is 
an insult to that other kind of ‘‘ Independents,” who are a growing class, 
and the original question comes up as to the fitness of Mr. Blaine. 

In considering this matter, Mr. Mead shows that there are four good 
reasons for either of which a Republican in the present condition of sur 
party government may fairly refuse to support the regular candidate of 
his party, and that for neither of them can a Republican, at the present 
juncture, reasonably abandon Mr. Blaine. Of course, ‘‘ the party is not 
deteriorating.”” ‘‘ It is, as a whole, a better party, purer, more amenable 
to conscience, soberer, and actuated by higher purposes,” than at any 
time since 1872. The present candidate was fairly nominated. Mr. 
Blaine was without a doubt the choice of the country. Without a 
machine, opposed by the administration, which used its patronage 
against him, in a convention uninfluenced by his supposed “art of 
packing conventions,” where the States most surely Republican, and on 
the whole distinguished for intelligence, were for him from the begin- 
ning, Mr. Blaine received the nomination. Mr. Mead is relentless in 
his destruction of the inventions of certain papers and persons which 
still harp on his ambition and ‘‘games.”’ The reader is left with a 
stronger conviction of a truth uttered by the Advertiser in days before it 
became “Independent,” that ‘this ambition is a most laudable one,” 
and that the “ games”’ exist only in the mind of the New York Evening 
Post. When Mr. Mead comes to speak of the question of Mr. Blaine’s 
ability, it seems a work of supererogation, until one remembers that his 
fearful ‘‘ magnetism ”’ has been considered fateful to every high expecta- 
tion concerning him. On this we are asked to remember that “ mag- 
netism’’ is simply a pregnant name for Mr. Blaine’s winning manners, 
‘“wiich are made to serve a very good turn in completing Mr. Blaine’s 
lik.-ness to Aaron Burr.” ‘ This,’”’ as Mr. Mead suggests, ‘‘does not 
much disturb simple people. That an American politician should have 
good manners is certainly eccentric, but it will not generally be counted 
immoral.” Against the paltry indictment of Mr. Blaine is set the fact 
that ‘‘no man in the Republican party has labored more faithfully and 
consistently for good causes.’ Under such treatment, it does appear 
absurd enough that the first breath of slander should have such omnipo- 
tence. Without sharing Mr. Blaine’s views on the Chinese question,— 
“‘ views shared, it may be said, by most or all of the other candidates,’’— 
this Independent can easily see that under possible circumstances we 
might all suffer a ‘‘modification of our present optimistic views about 
immigration in general.’’ This variance alone ought not to frighten or 
antagonize any sensible man. That Edmunds,—‘‘the ideal candi- 
date,’’—held Civil Service Reform to be ‘‘a piece of new-fangled ideal- 
ism,” puts him entirely beyond Mr. Blaine in depravity on this topic. 
Mr. Mead notes the fact that the “brilliant foreign policy’’ has been 
blessed by Zhe Nation and lauded by George William Curtis, and starts 
the pertinent question, ‘‘Am I not right in the impression that Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s efforts have been directed in more cautious and diplo- 
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matic manner to the secure grounding and defence of the same policy ?” 

The truth is, and Mr. Mead sees it clearly, ‘the question of policies 
or public aims is not the point.’’ The “Independents” who would have 
stood up for Arthur or Sherman are forced simply to say with Col. Cod- 


man that Mr. Blaine ‘‘is believed, when in office, to have used his office ° 


for personal emolument.”” This charge rests entirely on the episode of 
the ‘‘ Mulligan Letters.”’ 

It is almost curious to find how the case of the ‘‘ Independents’’ rests 
upon this single fact in this long public career. It is becoming quite 
embarrassing to them that the foundation of their hostility is so shaky, 
and it must become evident to any one who will read Mr. Mead’s letter 
that from the beginning their position was thoroughly weak, if not cul- 
pably wrong. One cannot read this pamphlet without feeling a sort of 
righteous indignation against the leaders of a movement that must suc- 
ceed, if it were to succeed at all, by debasing public morals, in the name 
of morality. It ought not to have been forgotten by sensible men that 
the facts of the Mulligan episode were obtainable and would be accu- 
rately inspected by men who agreed with the Advertiser in 1876 that 
‘nothing has been developed which makes Mr. Blaine an unworthy 
person to receive the nomination.’’ But of all easy things the least diff- 
cult is to convict the “Independents”’ of inconsistency and a fatal mis- 
calculation concerning the facts in the case. It is, however, a more 
serious evil that they have done. They have made it easier for less in- 
telligent men to think that suspicions grown to slander are reliable forces 
in modern politics. An unproved case such as the “‘ Independents ’’ have 
set out to prove is a positive immorality in itself. There is no excuse 
for the exceedingly intelligent and thoughtful company who at their 
leisure attempt to prove Mr. Blaine ‘‘a knave,” if their case turns out a 
bad one. And the mention of ‘public morality”’ in the face of a blun- 
dering effort by an intelligent organization to degrade a great public 
leader is unfortunate indeed. With a consciousness of these facts, Mr. 
Mead enters upon the investigation of this episode. He asks the Ad- 
vertiser to inform the public of anv new facts which change the problem 
from what it was when in 1876 it defended Mr. Blaine. It is invited also 
to show any flaws in the logic of its defence at that time. The /Vation's 
charge concerning the offer of a chance in the Northern Pacific to Mr. 
Warren Fisher, of Boston, falls before the Advertiser's own analysis, and 
Mr. Mead is keen enough to see that the logic is as good to-day as ever 
it was, and sensible enough to urge the fact that the methods of interpre- 
tation used by the self-appointed conservators of ‘‘morality’’ would put 
a bad construction upon every act in life. It would be instructive in- 
deed if these methods were applied to certain events in the life and career 
of the Democratic candidate. The ‘‘Independents,’’ who know so well 
how to use them, ought not to neglect so famous an opportunity. But 
here, as everywhere, they prove themselves the pettiest and most bigoted 
of partisans. The ownership of Union Pacific R. R. bonds rests on a 
mere “‘ suspicion or impression,” as the Advertiser said, against which is 
the assertion of Caldwell that Mr. Blaine ‘had nothing to do with the 
transaction in question,’’ and the corroboration of all the Union Pacific 
authorities. What sort of protection this is of public morality, that in 
each of these questioned transactions would believe a man guilty until 
he proves himself innocent Mr. Mead makes very clear, as he proceeds 
with the Little Rock and Fort Smith “ruling.” The ruling was just and 
fair; it was Mr. Blaine’s duty to make it; the gentlemen with whom he 
is said to have entered into a questionable transaction had nothing to do 
with the road atthe time of theruling. What is to be said of such prurient 
curiosity and perverse defamation? It is simply abominable, and is 
productive of a depraved public conscience. Mr. Mead convicts the 
“Independent” organs out of their own mouths of the baldest incon- 
sistency and the most evident hypocrisy. The ‘bludgeon warfare” 
which the Advertiser lamented once does not appear more heroic than 
before the Advertiser itself was commissioned as a corporal in the ranks. 
As in 1876, the committee was baffled and forced to own that it had no 
case, so the enemies of Mr. Blaine now, as Mr. Mead foresaw, are aban- 
doning this field. The full value of Mr. Mead’s letter, however, will not 
accrue to Mr. Blaine or his party. It is a contribution to the war against 
a false and arrogant self-righteousness which has recently appeared in 
our politics as the defamer of Mr. Blaine and the advocate through thick 
and thin of Grover Cleveland. The ‘Independent”’ attack upon Mr. 
Blaine is something that has never been paralleled in all the history of 
our conscienceless partisanship,—in its reckless exaggerations, its obsti- 
nate refusal to admit a good point in one who, were the worst that is said 
of him made out, history must record as one of the greatest men of the 
time, its wild multiplication and magnifying of points for criticism. Says 
Mr. Mead: “This ascription of unworthy motives, this system of mean 
innuendo, and of careless and perverse misrepresentation, extending 
down to the pettiest details of life, is the peculiar vice of American politi- 
cal strife.’’ Our ‘reformers,’ in their treatment of Mr. Blaine, have 
dealt a blow at the ‘‘higher tone”’ they pretend so earnestly to desire. 
It will be seen to be without important effect only in the declaration of 
the country in November that slander cannot harm a great leader nor 
misrepresentation defeat him. ae 





THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N article in the August number of Blackwood’s defends the House 

of Lords against the present aggressive movement in English 
politics. The writer insists upon its value as an institution, and asserts the 
reasonableness and moderation of the Peers themselves. But he indi- 








cates by his own statement of their Lordships’ troubles how hostile a 
feeling there is in regard to them. Thus, he says: 

It is, while our national culture remains as at present, a condition of the exist- 
ence of the House of Lords that it must endure the savage vulgar insults and 
attacks of the least reflecting and least sensible sections of the community. 

And again: 

No sooner is it known that a bill isto be sent up to the Lords, to which in 
whole or in part they may reasonably take exception, than they are assailed in the 
most shameless and scandalous way, men of all ranks thinking it not beneath 
their dignity to resort to terrorism as a means of making them deaf to reason and 
conscience, and alive only to their privileges and interests. If we were to read 
in some traveller’s tales of a semi-savage potentate who, sitting on his throne 
under pretence of administering justice, was, by a pistol at his head, compelled to 
decide according to the dictation of a bully, or to risk his life, how we should 
thank God on the wretched puppet,—with what complacency should we, from our 
summit of civilization, look down on such a transaction! Yet these are exactly 
the conditions under which the House of Lords addresses itself to its duties 
whenever party feelings run high. 

Nothing could be plainer, one would say, than that these statements, 
friendly to the Lords, expose their complete worthlessness for any pur- 
pose of good legislation. It is true that in England, under the conditions 
of rank privilege, land monopoly, and unsound industry, there has accu- 
mulated a large discontented class, a fro/étariat who cannot view with 
cool friendliness the processes of law-making and law administration ; 
but, allowing for this; it must be evident that the lack of toleration for 
the House of Lords which their defender describes as existing, shows that 
their power is not consented to or accepted by a very large part of the 
English people. So much of attack upon it, so uniform a holding of a 
metaphorical pistol to its head, whenever it begins to consider an im- 
portant public question, proves conclusively that it stands across the 
popular pathway, and is only an obstruction. 

Of course, we comprehend that the House of Lords is an institution, 
like the crown, independent of popular approval. It exists by its own 
forces ; it draws its life from springs within itself. ‘The English people, 
or nation, or commonalty, or citizenship, or community,—whatever name 
we choose to give it,—is one thing, and the Peers of the Realm are a 
separate and distinct body. But this, though a fact, is an absurd one. 
That men should have the hereditary right of legislation is necessarily 
ridiculous to any one who believes that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, while it is scarcely less so to 
one who merely considers that wisdom itself does not necessarily 
descend from father to son, nor, much less, that character of conscience, 
integrity, and justice which should be the possession of one who legis- 
lates for a great nation. 

The anomalous nature of the House of Lords, and its complete 
antagonism to a popular or constitutional system of government, is shown 
by the fact that there is no method provided, and there is no lawful 
method which can be adopted, to abolish it. There is no written con- 
stitution, with a way fixed for making amendments, and there is no 
power or authority greater than the House of Lords to which it may law- 
fully yield its obedience. If it shall go out of existence, or be modified 
in its character, the abolition or the change must be by its own consent 
or by a revolutionary process, more or less violent. Indeed, the very 
means by which Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain and their following 
seek to accomplish the change, are, as the writer in Blackwood's avers, 
only that of the man who holds the pistol to another’s head ; they are 
essentially threats. That they are necessary is equally true, for the Peers 
hold privileges which they will not yield, except under duress. 

The agitation will end, we take it for granted, in the abolition of a 
hereditary Upper Chamber. Some other Senate will probably take its 
place, and this, it may well be, for such is the usual course of English 
constitutional amendment, will be reached by a succession of moderate 
but progressive and consistent modifications of the existing House. The 
change will come, because it is beyond reason that the legislation of 
Great Britain is to be committed in future to a body that the people can 
only reach with threats of personal injury. The Peers got their power, 
originally, by seizing it from the people, and holding it against all comers, 
but that seizure was in days when there could be no pistol pointed at 
their head, because the pistol,—that great leveller of political privilege 
and social usurpation,—did not then exist. They grabbed power when 
they could ; they will surrender their power now, because they hold it 
by no other tenure than that of strength, and in atrial of strength the body 
of the people are superior. 








THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


N 1875, Mr. H. H. Ballard, Principal of the Lenox Academy, Mass., 
founded a society among the scholars, which he called the Agassiz 
Association, its object being the pursuit of Natural Science. In 1880, he 
published an invitation to all persons who were willing to form kindred 
bodies, to join the Association. This invitation appeared in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, which has ever since allotted a department for the 
work of the A. A. There are now over six hundred chapters scattered 
throughout the country, with about seven thousand members. These 
chapters are generally formed by the coming together of a few interested 
young people, who gradually make themselves a little society for the pro- 
secution of natural history. Chapters are often formed in connection with 
schools ; and there are family chapters, in which the whole society is com- 
posed of the parents and children. In Philadelphia alone, there are 18 
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chapters. The first convention of the A. A. assembled in the lecture 
room of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on Wednesday of the present 
week. The afternoon was devoted to the consideration of the methods 
of work. Several members of chapters situated in different sections of 
the country, gave accounts of the formation and manner of works of their 
several chapters. The members of a New York chapter participated in 
a debate on the subject “‘ Eyes vs. Books.’’ With a few more papers on 
the methods of work, the session adjourned. On Thursday, the more 
special work was discussed. Papers on the “ Principles of the Classifica- 
tion and Preparation of Material for the Study of Mineralogy,’ ‘‘ The 
Bluebird,”’ ‘‘ Herpetology,” ‘Texan fishes,’’ ‘‘Modes of Capture and 
Preservation of Entomological Specimens,” ‘‘The Heads Under Which 
Botany is Studied,’’ were read by different members, ladies as well as 
gentlemen. After a few words of parting from President Ballard, the 
convention adjourned, evidently much pleased with their work. 

If we regard this Association as having for its object the solution of 
the problem: ‘‘ What is the best way of imparting to the young the prin- 
ciples and spirit of science,’’ we shall be viewing it from its most import- 
ant aspect,—the educational one. Viewed in this way, the question 
whether the Association is a success, cannot entirely be answered in the 
affirmative. While it certainly has done good work in taking a large 
number of boys and girls out into the country, in showing them what 
there is to see there, and how to bring home what is worth keeping and 
studying ; while it has sharpened their wits and made their eyes more 
observant, it has not avoided many dangers which are real obstacles to 
the proper scientific training of the young, and especially so in the coun- 
try. Nobody would attend the convention of the young Association and 
not be impressed with its distinctive Americanness. The members 
have an enthusiastic regard for their chapters and their work ; but like all 
enthusiasts, they are in extreme danger of losing all perspective, of mag- 
nifying their importance, of seeing no difference between themselves and 
the American or British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Their be-all and end-all is included in that much abused phrase “ love 
for Nature.’’ One has only to go out in the country, throw open one’s 
arms, make love to Nature, and the rest is insignificant. The greatest 
scientific man to them is the most ardent ‘‘ lover of Nature,” who can see 
the most wonderful things and feel their grandeur most deeply. But the 
real scientific man, while he loves his work does not show it in that way. 
Again, the mere process of collecting is often mistaken for scientific work. 
Much time is spent in trivial discussions of whether it is better to do 
things by such a process or only slightly different. Moreover, the broad 
general view of science is made too much of; hardly a single paper 
treated of special observations. The whole subject of Botany is in one 
paper. That minute attention to small tacts is a necessary scientific vir- 
tue, especially for beginners is hardly sufficiently realized. There is too 
much citation of Herbert Spencer, and too little reference to the science 
primer. 

Yet oné€ can not help being grateful to the A. A. for all the good work 
they have done, and, if they have not solved the problem of the scien- 
tific education of the young, they have made a good step in the right 
direction. 

The Association was well entertained in the city; visits to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the Zodlogical Gardens, the Electrical Exhibition, 
were made; a most interesting lecture was delivered to them by Rev. 
Dr. McCook, and a reception tendered them by the Philadelphia 
Assembly. ek: 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON I. By John Ash- 
ton. With 115 Illustrations by the Author. Two volumes. Pps. 290, 
283. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1884. 

R. ASHTON'’S elaborate work has almost more faults than merits, 

yet the interest of the subject is so great that it might overbear even 

more serious deficiencies than we find in these volumes. Two chief 
faults which will strike every careful reader are the liberties Mr. Ashton 
has allowed himself to take with the caricatures themselves, and the 
loading the work with matter which,—if not absolutely extraneous,—is 
brought in, so to speak, by the ears. Constantly we come across some 
such expression as ‘‘ One of the best specimens of this period was,” etc., 
going on to give, not the picture, but a bald description of it, occupying 
more space than the cut would have done. A very large part of the 
work is taken up with excerpts from Combe’s decidedly heavy, although 
meant to be funny, versified history of Napoleon, an error in judgment; 
while no intimation is given of the fact that many of the caricatures were 
originally published in connection with the ‘‘ poem,” which is under- 
handed, as without this explanation Mr. Ashton gives the impression 
that he has unearthed the caricatures from not easily accessible sources. 

As to the charge of taking liberties with the cuts we mean that the author 

has reproduced such parts of caricatures as suited his purpose. This is the 

meaning of the “ illustrations by the author” on thetitle page a purposeless 
sort of notice, seeing that the pictures are by artists of Napoleon’stime, and 
have their sole value in that fact, except as meaning to show that Mr. Ashton 
is responsible for them in their present shape. They are here shown in uni- 
form outline, neat and tasteful enough, but giving very little hint of the pecu- 
liarities and differences of the various originals. A few fac-simi/es are given, 
such as ‘‘ Nelson Cleansing the Mouth of the Nile” and “ Josephine and 

Mme. Tallien Dancing before Barras,” and then the comparative value of 

work at first and second hands is seen. It appears to us that what was 

primarily wanted in an exhibit of this kind was faithful reproductions of 














the crude pictures and not an attempt to give them grace. The editor, 
of course, had the right of selection ; he would not have been justified 
in putting forth in this age exhibitions of coarseness which were tolerated 
in an earlier time, but having chosen,—and there was plenty of ground 
void of offence, as his selections show,—he should have been fair to the 
obligations of his subject and to the reputation of the artists upon whose 
labors he has so largely drawn. A less important critical consideration, 
but still to be noted, is the indication that the book was built around the 
pictures. The author seems to have had in his possession, or to have 
been directed to, certain well known caricatures and to have allowed this 
circumstance to govern the shape and proportions of his work. To a 
degree, perhaps, this tendency was natural, even unavoidable, but it is 
not pleasant to see a writer so controlled by his material. Another way 
of making this point is to insist that it was Mr. Ashton’s duty to have 
carried the principle of selection even further than he did; to have 
rejected various of the caricatures to which he gives insertion, both be- 
cause they are valueless in themselves and lead him into digressions 
which impair the harmony of his work. If he had done this, and had 
made slighter drafts upon the ‘‘legends”” accompanying pictures which 
here do not accompany them, and which have no interest without the 
pictures, his book would have been more compact and more “ readable.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Ashton’s labors have very distinct value. It 
is a peculiarity of readers to find the most fault with the best books,— 
perhaps, because finding them so good, they are dissatisfied because 
they are not better still, or perfect. Without calling this work one of the 
best books, we may declare it to be thoroughly interesting, and to show 
praiseworthy care and research. Mr. Ashton has the spirit of the his- 
torian and antiquarian in equal parts, and his labor herein has been evi- 
dently one of love. His personal leanings to the side of the “ Child of 
Destiny ” he takes no pains to conceal, nor can the attitude be objected 
to, for every man has a right to his opinions, and in this case, as opposed 
to the universal anti-Napoleon feeling of the pictures, they give piquancy 
to the narrative. The work is, in fact, a history of ‘the last of the 
Czesars,”’ as shown in the satire and ridicule of which he was the life-long 
butt of the English people, who feared him, however, even more than 
they hated him. The overwhelming fright which Bonaparte inspired 
in England prior to the threatened invasion of 1803-4, is shown most 
pitiably in these pages. The ruler of the waves was in a quaking jelly 
of consternation on shore, and ‘‘ The Corsican Ogre ’’ was more dreaded 
than any soldier ever was before or ever has been since. We have 
nowhere met with so vivid a showing of that strange time as may be 
found in Mr. Ashton’s pages. No doubt the English had cause for fear, 
yet one cannot but have a feeling of contempt for such vaporing and 
hysterical manifestations of it. Yet cause they had, and if Bonaparte 
had not been called off by the Austrian diversion, there seems to be no doubt 
but that he would have made short work of the English defences. That 
is a very big ‘‘if,’’ now, to be sure, but the ‘“‘Child of Destiny’s’’ mar- 
vellous campaign in Austria seems to justify it; nothing in Europe could 
withstand Bonaparte in that plenitude of his will and resources. The 
comic artists here represented are principally Gillray, Rowlandson, 
Ansell and the Cruikshanks, father and son. Gillray naturally leads, for 
he was the foremost caricaturist of his period. We have intimated how 
his drawings, together with those of his companions in Mr. Ashton’s 
book, have been “‘ adapted,” and it follows that it is quite impossible to 
pass any close judgment upon the originals through these colorless 
copies. As they stand, they give a very poor idea of English art in the 
early part of the century,—are, in fact, scarcely to be considered as art 
manifestations at all, not to be named in the same breath with Tenniel, 
Doyle and many other of their successors. It would be easy to specify 
instances of varying merit, but it can be hardly thought worth while. We 
may all congratulate ourselves, however, that in spite of the disgraceful 
license some modern caricaturists give themselves we are freed from the 
grossness of Gillray and his associates. G. W.A. 


Vico. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 

12mo. Pp. 232. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. 

It is several years since Professor Robert Flint, then of St. Andrews, 
published the first volume of his “Philosophy of History,’’ which at 
once was recognized as the best work on the subject in the English 
language, and one of the best in any language. The volume was 
devoted to the French and German writers on this great topic, and 
never did a book better combine learning at once vast and exact, with a 
sound and sober judgment. Professor Flint’s removal to the University 
of Edinburgh, and his engagement in the current controversy with 
Agnosticism and Materialism, have delayed the preparation of his 
second volume, although the first has been rendered into French with 
valuable annotations by a very competent scholar. Its speedy appear- 
ance‘is now promised. On no point were the well informed readers 
of the first volume more expectant than as to the handling of Vico in the 
account of Italian authors. The account of Vico’s French disciple and 
translator, Jules Michelet, in Vol. I., gave a taste of what might be 
expected, but only increased the desire for more. Professor Flint more 
than meets these expectations in the volume on Vico he has now pre- 
pared for ‘‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics.” 

Giovanni Battista Vico is one of the most remarkable figures in litera- 
ture. He and Campanella lived amidst the most unfavorable surround- 
ings for independence in thought. They both were Neapolitans in the 
age of Spanish domination, when Church and State seemed to be in a 
great conspiracy for the suppression of any original movement in thought. 
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Yet both have done the world a service as philosophical thinkers, to 
whose magnitude it is but slowly awakening. To Vico we owe the 
foundation of one of the most important of the philosophical disciplines. 
His ‘Scienza Nuova”’ fully justifies the great claim embodied in its 
title ; it was a new science he was adding to the cycle of human knowl- 
edges. That history is not an unmeaning congeries of events, that there 
is a unity in it, and a common purpose in its movements, and a law to be 
discovered by its deepest students, is a truth that had struck many 
thinkers before Vico. Augustine and Bossuet had occupied their thoughts 
with this problem. Indeed we suspect that a less controversial and more 
sympathetic study of the ‘Book of Daniel’ will show that the 
author of that work had this insight as a part of his preparation for 
writing it. But Vico carried the matter much farther than this. He 
discovered the deepest laws which govern the movement of history, and 
laid a foundation on which the laborers in this field have been building 
ever since. He overcame the vicious antitheses which had kept the 
thought of Europe on the mechanical level, and traced in the development 
of Rome the great onward movement in which the thoughts of God em- 
body themselves in the growth of society and of states. 

Professor Flint appends to his book a list of the most accessible books, 
from which an account of Vico’s philosophy may be drawn. He omits 
Hazlitt’s translation of Michelet’s ‘‘ History of the Roman Republic,” and 
the account of Vico in Maurice’s ‘‘ History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy.’’ Vico was used also in a popular “History of Rome,” 
which was published (probably reprinted) in this city some forty years 
ago. The account of the philosopher’s life and the analysis of his doc- 
trines are marked by all the fine qualities which characterize the author's 
larger work. 


THE AMAZON. By Carl Vosmaer. Translated by E. J. Irving. New 

York: William S. Gottsberger. 

A Netherland author, famous in his own country, though till now 
unrepresented in our literature, is introduced to English readers by this 
translation of his best known and maturest work. It has a highly 
laudatory preface by the celebrated romancist, Georg Ebers, translated 
from the German edition of ‘‘ The Amazon,’ and also a brief bio- 
graphical and literary notice of Vosmaer, contributed by the English 
translator. This author is, we are informed, the leader, even the founder, 
of the zsthetic movement in Holland, the special uphoider of the ideal 
as opposed to the modern realistic in literature and art, taking his stand 
“on the simple creed of beauty,—which includes, as a matter of course 
the true and the good,—on the pure religion of humanity.” As poet, 
novelist, essayist and art historian, he is said to be exercising a most 
powerful and salutary influence on the literature of his country, opposing 
its tendency to “ didacticism, utilitarianism and the domestic common- 
place,” and the culmination of his efforts in this direction is to be found 
in the pages of ‘‘ The Amazon.” 

An edifice is sometimes belittled by too lofty and imposing a portico, 
and it is possible the reader of Vosmaer’s novel may be disappointed 
just because his expectations have been too highly raised. His romance 
may stand preéminent above the level of that Netherland literature with 
which we are so little acquainted, and yet produce a less striking effect 
when brought into competition with a whole cycle of literature of the 
same tendency, especially with the works of some German authors to 
whose ideas and style those of Vosmaer seem closely allied. 

“The Amazon” is more of an art-novel than of a love story or 
character study, yet it mingles the elements of all three. The scene is 
laid in Italy, chiefly in Rome, and classic art serves as the scenery 
amidst which the figures move, and affords the chief motive and subject 
of their conversation and actions. In the character of Marciana is 
embodied the spiritual idea of the antique Amazon who appears so 
frequently as a theme of classic art; her yielding to the softening power 
of love is emphasized by continual reference to the marbles which she 
parallels. 

Aisma, the hero, is a Netherland painter and worshipper of the 
ideal, and is pointed out by Georg Ebers as a faithful study from real 
life. Several of the other characters are of the same nationality, notably 
the noble statesman andscholar Van Walborch, one of the most pleasing 
characters of the book. 

Askol, the sculptor is an American ; the only prominent Italian figure 
is that of the sunny spirited musician, Sa/viadi; but there is little 
attempt to characterize the different aspects of Northern and Southern 
human nature. It is odd to read of Van Walborch’s half-formed idea of 
marrying his own niece as a proper matrimonial measure. This would 
indicate a latitudinarian spirit as to the forbidden degrees in the Nether- 
lands. 

This edition of ‘‘The Amazon” is enriched by a frontispiece spe- 
cially designed for the work by Alma Tadema, R. A., the personal friend 
of the author. The publication of the book will probably draw the 
attention of the literary world to the other works of its author, and to those 
of other writers of the same language,—a new step in the excellent work 
in which Mr. Gottsberger is engaged. Me'CoP: 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


R. E. COBHAM BREWER'S “ Dictionary of Miracles, Imitative, 
Realistic and Dogmatic,” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Pp. xliv., and 582. 8vo.) is a curious instance of the way in which a 
writer’s mode of procedure is determined by habit. Dr. Brewer is one 
of the most successful dictionary makers of our age. His ‘‘ Dictionary 





of Phrase and Fable”’ was his best achievement, and was deservedly a 
success, because it met the average reader's want by explaining briefly 
and accurately the allusions he was most likely to meet in his reading. 
His ‘‘ Reader’s Handbook”’ carried out the same idea, and was sold 
nearly as widely. But we do not predict an equal popularity for his last 
piece of dictionary work. It is such a discussion of the subject as no- 
body but a professional maker of dictionaries would have thought of 
putting into that that shape; and while many parallels for it may be 
found in French literature, the Anglo-Saxon mind will be found to prefer 
a systematic treatment. We find it hard to say for what class of readers 
the book is intended. For scholars it has but little value, because the 
author has not gone to the sources, but has compiled from three modern 
hagiologists,—the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum” of the Bollandist Fathers, Mgr. 
Guerin’s ‘‘ Les Petits Bollandists,” and Edward Kinesman’s “ Lives of 
the Saints,”’ (1623). That Dr. Brewer speaks of these as ‘‘ the highest 
possible authorities ’’ seems to show that his book is meant as a contribu- 
tion to the controversy with the Roman Catholic Church, for it is only in 
that controversy that these authors can be accounted authorities at all. 
The classification employed refers to the leading purpose of the alleged 
miracle. Some are imitations of Scripture miracles; others have a more 
remote reference to some passage of Scripture ; others are designed to 
enforce some dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The whole impression of the book is not a pleasant one, and is not 
meant tobe. It takes us into a world of thoughts and beliefs morbidly 
antithetical to that in which we live. It brings us into contact with a 
class whose religion seems to rest on the denial of any established order 
in the universe,—a denial of an idea which the Bible presents as one of 
the elements of atrue faith in God. It is the antithesis of the materialism 
of our times, which resolves freedom itself into the necessary operation 
of law ; and the two antitheses are about equally false in philosophy and 
experience, and equally mischievous in morals. 


Such of our readers as know German, and feel any interest in The- 
ology, Philosophy or History, will get the worth of their money out of 
the ‘‘ Theologische Jahresbericht,”’ edited by B. Piinjer and published at 
Leipsic by J. A. Barth. The third volume reviews the literature of 1883, 
and contains more than four hundred well filled pages. The different 
departments are entrusted to some of the most eminent writers 
of the Liberal schools of theology, but while the book has a partisan 
cast, it is generally fair and open-minded. The writers undertake to 
discuss not only German, but Dutch, Scandinavian, Italian, French, 
English and American works in their several departments.’ Some of 
the writers mark with an asterisk the books and articles known only by 
title to them, and this enables us to see that the majority of foreign pro- 
ductions do not find their way into Germany. Thus the articles on the 
‘Higher Criticism” in Zhe Presbyterian Review are named, but the 
reviewer fails entirely to catch the significance of the most important dis- 
cussion in recent American theology. 


The three stories by Bret Harte, collected under the title of ‘‘On the 
Frontier,’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) may be thought suf- 
ficiently described by the statement that they are strongly characteristic 
of their author as known in his earliest works, and deal with scenes and 
types of character, which he has made so completely his own that they 
can hardly be said to exist outside the magic circle of his literary crea- 
tions. The special strength of Mr. Harte’s stories is in their manifesta- 
tion of the pure gold of a fine humanity cropping out from the roughest 
ore of brutality and crime; perhaps their greatest weakness is in too 
seldom showing such precious metal in purer forms. Of the three 
sketches which form the present volume, the best is undoubtedly ‘ Left 
out on Lone Star Mountain,” in which the five ‘“‘pards”’ of the unre- 
munerative mining camp are very happily characterized, and the deser- 
tion of the Old Man, the boy-leader of the company, by his mates, and 
the subsequent repentance and return of the four prodigals has just that 
nice mixture of comedy and pathos, which makes Mr. Harte’s best work 
so inimitable. The ‘‘ Blue Grass Penelope’’ has more sweep of story, 
but much less interest, and the “Mission of San Carmel,” we are 
disposed to call an incoherent string of impossibility. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE statue to George Sand, by Aimé Millet, set up at La Chatre, 
T France, recently unveiled, shows her at the age of forty, seated 
with one foot over the other, the forefinger of one hand in a nearly 
closed book, and a pen in the other hand. There were few celebrities at 
the unveiling. A letter from Paris tothe New York 77zbune, discussing 
her ancestry (her father was the grandson of Marshal Saxe), says: 
‘There is much in her family history to justify Galton’s theory of here- 
ditary faculties and instincts. One finds in her life and writings the Ger- 
man love of nature, the amorous propensities of King Augustus, the 
taciturnity of Marshal Saxe, the shamelessness of Aurora Kénigsmark, 
the bird fancier’s love of birds, and the irritable nerves of the camp 
follower.” 


By a clause in the late Charles Reade’s will his executor, Mr. Liston, 
is requested to offer his scrap-and note-books to the inspection of any 
who may be interested in them for the term of two years after his death. 
The papers, however, were left in so confused a condition that Mr. Lis- 
ton thinks it will take two years to put them in such order as to be avail- 
able for consultation. 
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Mr. Howells’ little opera, ““A Sea Change, or Love’s Stowaway,” will 
be published in book form by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. Among the 
new novels, which the firm are soon to have ready, are: ‘“‘ Tales of Three 
Cities,”’ by Henry James; ‘‘ The Golden Spike,” by Edward King; a 
new story by Miss Blanche W. Howard, the title of which is not yet made 
known; ‘Stories and Sketches,” by Edmund Quincy, Jr.; ‘‘ Where the 
Battle was Fought,” by Charles Egbert Craddock; ‘The Story of a 
Country Town,” by E. W. Howe; ‘‘ The Adventures of a Widow,” by 
Edgar Fawcett, and ‘‘ The Knave of Hearts,”’ by Robert Grant. Messrs. 
Osgood’s illustrated book of the year will be a magnificent new edition 
of Scott's ‘‘ Marmion.” 


Among the new books which Messrs. Porter & Coates will publish 
during the Fall are: illustrated editions of ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,” Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Clare,” and ‘‘ Asop’s Fables ;”’ a new volume 
of the Comte de Paris’s ‘‘ History of the Civil War in America;” ‘‘ Life 
and Times in India,” by Anna Harriette Leonowens; ‘The Life of 
Colonel David Crockett,’ by Edward S. Ellis; a ‘‘ Life of Daniel Boone,” by 
the same author, and a new story for girls, by Margaret Vandergrift, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Doris and Theodora.” 


Thomas Whittaker, New York, will issue soon the volume of sermons 
by the eloquent Bishop of Peterboro’, Dr. Magee, recently published in 
London. Its title is ‘‘ The Gospel and the Age.” The Orange Judd 
Company announce to be ready this month “ The Forester,’ an elaborate 
treatise on the planting, rearing, and general management of forest trees, 
by James Brown, of Port Elgin, Ontario, Canada. This is a fifth edition, 
re-written and enlarged. 





Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just printed, in a convenient 
form, the celebrated map of the Chinese Empire, made under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. S. Wells Williams for his work, ‘‘The Middle King- 
dom.” Besides being the latest, the map is unquestionably the best in 
existence. It is published in a substantial cloth cover for one dollar. 


The relations of English authors and American publishers, Scribner’s 
Book- Buyer says, have ‘‘ been steadily developing into a hopeless tangle.” 
It quotes with satisfaction the testimony of the London Bookseller and 
other literary publications that American publishers have been as a rule 
honorable and straightforward in their transactions with the English 
author. 


Mr. Walter Besant’s essay on ‘“‘ The Art of Fiction” is reprinted in 
this country by Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in this country, simultaneously with 
its appearance in London, Max O’Rell’s forthcoming book on English 
social life—the exact title of the English version to be announced in due 
time.———A sketch of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,”’ compiled 
from papers in the possession of the family, by the Rev. Stuart J. Reid, 
will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., London, in the Autumn. 





A collection of Scotch poetry, under the title of ‘‘Songs of the North,” 
will soon be published in London. It is edited by Harold Boulton, of 
the Cameron Highlanders, Malcolm Lawson, and Annie Macleod, 
daughter of the late Rev. Norman Macleod, formerly the Queen’s 
Chaplain. 


The Maine Historical and Genealogical Recorder is the title of a new 
quarterly magazine, published by S. M. Watson, Portland, Me. 


The John W. Lovell Co. issue Nos. 414 and 427 of their ‘‘ Library,” 
the former being ‘‘Over the Summer Sea,” a rhymed account of a 
voyage to Europe; and the latter Mr. Deshler Welch's “ Life of Grover 
Cleveland.’’ They also issue, as No. 393, Mr. Henry George’s new 
book, ‘‘ Social Problems.” 


With reference to the affairs of the Manhat/fan magazine, of New 
York, which were involved by the collapse of Mr. H. C. Pedder, who 
had been its ‘‘backer,”’ it is stated that Mr. Pedder’s advances, made 
from month to month, were to be repaid only when the magazine should 
reach a paying basis, and it is represented that its debts are now but 


- $6,000, while’ its friends think it within four, or at most six months of 


showing returns equalling its expenses. The Century, it is said, was 
several years in reaching a paying point, and now pays dividends ona 
capital of $1,000,000. 


The Continent magazine, it is reported, is for sale, and may be 
purchased by Mrs. Frank Leslie, who has been negotiating for it. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE TRUE STORY OF A GREAT LIFE. By William O. Stod- 
dard, one of President Lincoln’s secretaries. Pp. 508. $2.75. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A Wipow. A Novel. By Edgar Faweett. Pp. 341. 
$1.50. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

DAVID STRONG’s ERRAND. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 
Pp. 378. $1.25. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 


-FLYERS AND CRAWLERS; OR TALKS ABOUT INsECTs. By Ella Rodman Church. 


Pp. 365... $1.25. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 
THE MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. A Story for Young Mothers. By the 
Author of “Glimpses of the Celestial Country.” Pp. 156. $0.60. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF HERMES, AND OTHER PoEMS. By Paul Hermes. Pp. 153. 
$1.25. David McKay, Philadelphia. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PoETICAL Works of A. C. Swinburne. From the latest 
English editions of his works. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. Red Lane 
Edition. 12mo. Pp. xxii, 634. $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

TEN YEARS A POLicE CourT JuDGE. By Judge Wiglittle, of a Country Circuit. 
(“Standard Library,” No. 17.) Pp. 229. $1.00. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 








ART NOTES. 


HESTNUT Street, above Fifteenth, is becoming the art-centre, so to 
speak, of Philadelphia. The Baker building, the first structure erected 
in the city especially for the accommodation of artists, contains some six- 
teen or seventeen occupied studios, and is the headquarters of the men 
belonging to the Philadelphia Society. There are several other studios 
in the immediate neighborhood, and the Haseltine galleries are near at 
hand. The building, No. 1523 Chestnut, has recently been remodelled to 
subserve artistic uses, and will form another attractive feature of this 
vicinity. The first floors are occupied by the American Art Parlors, a 
new undertaking intended to afford American painters a constant oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition and sale of their works, and to give art patrons 
a reliable agency where they can be reasonably certain of finding at all 
times a representative collection of American pictures. The galleries 
are very pleasant and well lighted, and will be opened about the roth inst. 
The upper part of the building is devoted to studios. Mr. Thomas B. 
Craig occupies the second floor, giving a large front room to his classes, 
and reserving a rear room with north light for his own use. Mr. Craig 
is in possession and at work, having returned early from the country to 
receive his pupils in the new quarters. 


Respecting the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, it is proper to say that the office will be temporarily filled until the 
next annual meeting of the stockholders in February, 1885, when an 
election will be held. The charter and by-laws of the Academy make 
no provision for a Vice President, and, consequently, there is no successor 
to the late Mr. Claghorn in line of promotion. The Board of Directors 
consists of twelve members, and the President who is ex-officio a member, 
making thirteen in all. One of these will be selected as temporary Presi- 
dent at the next meeting of the Board, which takes place on Monday, 8th 
inst. The office is an important one, honorable and onerous. Mr. Claghorn 
worked so quietly and avoided public recognition so sensitively, that few 
have appreciatec the value of his faithful service, but he set the standard 
of usefulness so high that it may be difficult for his scccessor to main- 
tain it. Whoever undertakes to fill the Presidency permanently should 
be given to understand how much is expected of him,—otherwise his 
incumbency will prove disappointing both to himself and to the many 
others interested. 


By bequest, the late Henry M. Phillips provided for the erection of a 
memorial fountain in Fairmount Park, leaving $10,000 for the prose- 
cution of the work and a fund of $3,o00in addition to produce an income 
for care and repair. The assigns are the Commissioners of Fairmount 
Park, a choice naturally to be expected, perhaps, in view of Mr. Phillips’s 
long and honorable connection with the Park Commission. It would 
be well, however, if this trust and all others of similar tenor, should be 
assigned to the Fairmount Park Art Association. It is the sole mission 
of this Association to provide and take care of works of art in the Park, 
and this mission has been filled in the most creditable and satisfactory 
manner. There is no apparent obstacle in the Phillips bequest to deter 
the Park Commission from erecting the proposed fountain through the 
agency of the Association. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A FREE TRADER ASKING QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tus AMERICAN. 

AM a Free Trader, and I have become such as the result of long study, 

severe experience of the effects of Protection on the manufacturing indus- 
tries in which I have been interested and of close observation, both in this country 
and in Europe. I have read your editorial of August 2d, and have never yet seen 
a better definition of Free Trade than that which you have given, nor have I ever 
seen a clearer or more truthful statement of the purpose of a Protective duty, to 
wit: “It has for its object to effect the diversion of a part of the capital and labor 
of the people, out of the channels in which it would run otherwise, into channels 
favored by law. It proceeds upon the ascertained fact that diversified industry 
is of prime necessity to the whole country.” So far, good. You next affirm that 
diversified industry cannot be obtained by any other means than by legislation, 
which discriminates in favor of the home produce of articles, which otherwise 
would be imported. You admit, temporary dearness, compensated by advantages. 
You state that whether these assumptions are well founded or not, no Free Trader 
ever condescends to inquire. You are mistaken. This Free Trader does con- 
descend to inquire : 

First. What specific branch of domestic industry was ever primarily established 
or set in motion because a duty had been imposed on a foreign product of like 
kinds? The production of iron was established and prospered before the United 
States ceased to be Colonies. See Bancroft’s, McMaster’s and Palfrey’s Histories 
of the Colonies. 

« Palfrey.” —* In the year 1638, 20 families came from Yorkshire and began the 
settlement of Rowley, Massachysetts, and introduced the weaving of woollen and 
cotton fabrics, 
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“«“ They were the first people that set upon making cloth in the Western World, 
for which they built a fulling mill and caused their little ones to be very diligent 
in spinning cotton, many of them having been clothiers in England. After a 
little time the manufacture of linen, woollen and cotton cloth became so remuner- 
ative that several acts of the General Court designed to stimulate it were repealed. 
The wants of the new community afforded ample employment to the trades of 
the brickmaker, the mason, the carpenter, the tanner, the currier, the cord-wainer, 
the sawer, the smith and the miller. 

‘In the year 1699, the manufacture of woollens had become so successful in 
the Colonies, that the woollen manufacturers of England, who, (like some Amer- 
icans of our day,) claimed a monopoly of American markets, induced Parliament 
to forbid the Colonists carrying such manufactures from one province to another, 
and also forbade them to improve the breed of their sheep. Hat making had also 
become so successful in consequence of the cheap supply of furs that the London 
company of hatters remonstrated, and their craft was protected by an act forbidding 
hats to be transported from one province to another. In spzte of these measures 
Boston hatters made hats equal tothe Eng/ish, and the London felt makers in 1731 
begged that the Colonists should not be allowed to wear any hats but those from 
British shops.” 

A careful study of Bancroft further teaches me that “as early as 1648, Gover- 
nor Winthrop and others established an iron furnace at Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
as early as 1654, fire engines, dies for silver pieces, scythes, pots, mortars, stoves 
and skillets, (articles needed to satisfy the demands, the wants of the people,) were 
manufactured.” In 1652, an enterprise was located in the town of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. At these works bar iron was made directly from the ore. In 
1851, the forge was in full tide of successful operation in the manufacture of 
anchors, having been in constant use under all sorts of restrictions, high tariff and 
low tariff for 200 years. In 1865, it was still employed in making anchors, but 
about that time Mr. Carey’s ideas had gained control of our legislation. We had 
decided to have our carrying trade done by foreigners. Consequently, we no 
longer wanted anchors. The old forge, therefore, ceased to be active and has not 
since been in operation. 

I further find in McMaster’s “ History of the American People,” such state- 
ments as this: 

« In the year 1786, [three years before our first ‘I'ariff act was passed, ] Massa- 
chusetts made such quantities of /izez, that the price had gone down fron New 
York to Georgia, that in one factory there were as many as 10,000 co/ton and 
qwoodien cards, in another zoo fons of nails, and in the town of Lynn 750,000 
pairs of stuff and silk shoes, and how with a population of 4,500 Ipswich had 
produced in a year 42,000 yards of silk lace and edgings.” 

I further learn from the United States Census reports of 1880, that Fexmsyl- 
vania, who, among the /as¢ of the Colonies to commence the manufacture of iron, 
was in advance of all of her sister Colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

There was a certain man named Franklin, who lived in those days, who, 
among other things, invented a stove which satisfied a great want of the people, 
the manufacture of which, therefore, became a valuable industry in Pennsylvania. 

It would seem, then, that there were, a hundred years ago, a very numerous 
series of manufactures established in this country before the American people 
adopted the old English system of Protection. 

Now, please tell me, what branch of industry has been brought into being bya 
Protective Tariff? 

What has the Tariff had to do with the establishment, aye, with the success of 
any one of the 300 separate branches of manufacture listed in the census? 

Do not go per cent. of them exist because they must, because we could not 
exist without them ? 

I earnestly desire you to answer these questions. They are propounded by 
one who has studied this question of taxation most seriously, and who desires to 
use his influence, and to cast his vote for the best interests of the Nation. 

I have been a Republican, but am one of those who expect to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, because by its acts it has proved itself in favor of “Taxation Exclu- 
sively for Public Purposes.” I should, however, be ready to yield my position 
could I be persuaded that Protection was not a benefit, but a great evil; that so 
long as it continues, our industries will always lack that stability of which General 
Garfield spoke in Congress, in 1870, as follows: 

“The great want of industry is a s¢adle policy, and it is a significant comment 
on the character of our legislation that Congress has become a error to the dust- 
ness of the country. This very day tke great industries of the Nation are standing 
still, half paralyzed at the wcertainty which hangs over our proceedings here. 
A distinguished citizen of my own district has lately written me this significant 
sentence : ‘If the laws of God and of Nature were as vacillating and uncertain as 
the laws of Congress in regard to the business of the people, the universe would 
fall into chaos.’ ” 

It seems to me that we were in chaos for five long years after 1873, and it 
looks very much as if we were almost in chaos now; and nowhere does the suf- 
fering natural to such a state seem to be worse than in the Protected districts of 
your own State, where even as long ago as in 1868, the Hon. John Covode said 
the suffering among the working people was greater than ever before known in 
this country. It seems to me that we can never hope for stability,—for prosperity 
again,—-until we adopt the English system of taxation. , 

I should be extremely obliged, if you will answer this letter in the columns of 
THE AMERICAN. Very respectfully yours, 

A CONNECTICUT GENTLEMAN. 

Farmington, Connecticut. 


[Our correspondent has not complied with the usual requirement in sending 
us his name, but we are so much pleased at finding a bolter who candidly admits 
that Free Trade is his motive for leaving the Republican party, that we excuse the 
omission. 

We never have supposed that any one denied that sundry rude manufactures 
existed in the colonies before they effected that independence of the British 
government which enabled this country to protect its own manufactures. Rude 
and coarse articles of iron and of clothing, whose transportation from England 
was costly, were made in considerable quantities, and we could supplement the 
facts given by our friend by others which have come under our own notice. But 





we have not so low an idea of the degree of civilization in the colonies, as to 
suppose that they made all that corresponded to their own wants, in manufac- 
turing these coarse articles. We presume, for instance, that they had so far 
advanced in social refinement as to use knives and forks, whose manufacture in 
this country coincides with the imposition of a protective duty on their importa- 
tion, and has been followed by American improvements which have cheapened 
cutlery to the whole world. If the Tariff had never been made protective, we 
might have continued to make many articles on a small scale and in a lifeless way, 
as is done in Ireland, where a great number of industries enumerated in the 
Census are represented by a single firm. 

As for industries which owe their very existence to the tariff, we might 
specify the silk industry as first naturalized in France by Protection in the time 
of Henri IV., in the face of Italian competition; and in England at the time of 
Queen Anne, in the face of French competition; and in America in our times, in 
the face of that French competition to which the English industry has succumbed 
since the removal of the duty in 1860. By this we mean the manufacture of 
“broad silks.” We might add the manufacture of cottons in England, naturalized 
by Protection in the face of the competition of Hindostan, not by a protective 
duty, but by prohibition, and now clamorous for the overthrow everywhere of the 
policy to which it owes its very existence. —EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN, ] 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—The Chinese merchant fleet, sold to the Messrs. Russel, of New 
York, consisted of twenty-six steamers, aggregating 23,544 tonnage. The com- 
pany was started twelve years ago, and was under the patronage of Li Hung 
Chang, who obtained loans from the Government, to whom the company was in- 
debted two million taels ($3,000,000). Their business was mainly India and 
China ventures to London and San Francisco, but it proved a failure, and the 
embarrassment, added to the present international complications, led to the action 
taken. The sale of the merchant fleet has ended one of the most important steps 
in the industrial progress of the Chinese Empire. Henry M. Stanley, the 
African explorer, takes a position on Lord Wolseley’s staff, for the campaign for 
the relief of Khartoum. It is reported in London that Lord Carlingford will 
leave the English Cabinet, while Lord Rosebery will go in. Porto Novo, on 
the Gold Coast, Western Africa, has been annexed by France, and Little Popo, on 
the Dahomey Coast, by Germany. A light shock of earthquake was expe- 
rienced in Lower Austria, on the 2d inst. The cholera epidemic is subsiding 
in Southern France, but increasing in certain parts of Italy, and has been very 
serious at Naples, where there were 65 deaths, Wednesday. The North 
German Gazette, of Berlin, in an editorial article attributes to Prince Bismarck 
the design to create a political blockade against England by forming a coalition of 
the Powers, unless her egotistical policy of Colonial extension is abandoned. 
Mr. Mountstuart Alphinstone Grant Duff has been appointed to succeed the late 
Lord Ampthill as the British Ambassador at Berlin. Affairs in the seaport 
cities of China are greatly confused, and the native population is deeply excited 
over the attacks of France. A despatch from Pekin to London, on the 2d inst., 
says: “The Imperial edicts, and diplomatic circulars recently issued by the 
Tsunz Li Yamen indicate a spirit of defiance as the result of the Foo-Chow dis- 
aster. Placards posted in the street proclaim war with France, but enjoin the 
people under severe penalties not to molest citizens of other nations.” 


























Domgstic.—In Connecticut, the Democrats, on the 2d inst., renominated 
Governor Waller. A drought of seven weeks’ duration at Lynchburg, Va., 
was broken on Thursday night and Friday, of last week, by copious rains. The 
safety of the corn and tobacco crops in that section is now considered assured. 
On the 29th ult., Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his 75th birthday, in 
Boston. He received congratulations personally, by mail and by telegraph, from 
friends and admirers throughout America and Europe. The State election 
of Arkansas was held on the Ist inst., and the Democratic candidates were chosen, 
as usual, the election being merely formal. In Vermont, on the 2nd inst., 
the Republican candidates for State officers were elected by about 22,000 majority. 
A great labor parade and demonstration took place in New York on 
Monday. The number of men, nearly all members of trade organizations, in the 
line being estimated at 20,000. Everything of a political character was avoided. 
It is intended to make the first day of September in each year a workingmen’s 
holiday and celebrate it in a similar manner. A new establishment for the 
manufacture of glass, the first in Delaware, began operations on the Ist inst. 
On the Ist inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton cast her first vote at a school 
election in Johnstown, N. Y.; nineteen women voted, and one was elected Trustee. 
The Republicans of Massachusetts, at their Convention on the 2d inst., 
renominated Governor Robinson, and the other State officers. The Massachusetts 
Democrats nominated William C. Endicott for Governor. General Butler’s 
“ People’s Party ” will hold their Convention on the 24th inst., at Worcester. The 
call for it denounces “the Free Trade leaning of the Chicago Democratic platform 
as inimical to the workingmen of America and a departure from true Demo- 
cratic principles.” The public debt statement, issued September Ist, shows a 
reduction in August of $8,542,852. 

DEATHs.—Henry B. Anthony, United States Senator from Rhode Island, died 
on the 2d inst.,in Providence, aged 69 years. George F. Pierce, Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, died on the 3d inst., in Sparta, 
Georgia. He was 73 years of age. 






































DRIFT. 


—The big woods of Minnesota cover 5,000 square miles, or 3,200,000 acres 
of surface. These woods contain only hardwood growths, including white and 
black oak, maple, hickory, basswood, elm, cottonwood, tamarack and enough 
other varieties to make an aggregate of over thirty different kinds. The hard- 
wood tract extends in a belt across the middle of the State, and surrounding its 
northeastern corner is an immense pine region covering 21,000 square miles or 
13,440,000 acres. 

—The common and erroneous idea is that there are a great number of poison- 
ous stakes. In North America there are but three species—the rattlesnake, the 
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copperhead or moccasin, and the coral. There are .about thirty varieties of these 
species altogether. The copperhead is probably the most dangerous, as it is 
vicious, and never gives warning of any kind before striking. ‘The rattlesnake, 
though more poisonous than either of the others, will rattle at the approach of any- 
thing, and try to get away unless brought to bay. The coral is much smaller, and 
is a native of the Southern States. The bite is not necessarily fatal if the proper 
remedies are used in time, as, on account of its size, the quantity of poison is 
small. When a reptile strikes he throws his whole body forward, and the fangs 
penetrate the object against which they come. He does not jump; the hinder 
part of the body remains in position, and none of our snakes is in the habit of 
reaching more than half its length. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, September 4. 
HE stock market, as will be seen by the comparative quotations below, shows 
lower quotations than a week ago, though the differences are of slight im- 
portance in most of the Philadelphia list. Better returns of railroad earnings on 
the trunk lines would help the market very materially, and the fact that prices 
have been fairly well maintained with the showing which the roads have made 
is encouraging evidence of strength. The price of steel rails has gone even 
lower than the sales some weeks ago, at $28 per ton; sales are now reported at 
$27, and under, while $26 is also said to have been accepted. The weather has 
continued favorable for the growing corn, and nothing but early frost can now 
prevent a very large crop, while this danger is rapidly diminishing, as ten days 
more will be enough to secure the growth. The money market is well supplied, 
and the demand light. 

The Ledger, (Philadelphia,) of this date, says: ** The money market continues 
to exhibit a plethoric condition. The demand for money is slight, and the ruling 
rates are very easy, borrowers with ‘gilt-edged ’ collaterals finding no difficulty in 
securing call loans at 3 and 4 per cent. There is little first-class commercial 
paper offering at present, and the prevailing rate is 6 per cent., with exceptions 
at 5% percent. In New York there is a limited sale for double-name paper, and 
a few notes are sold at 5 %4per cent., but 6 is about the lowest quoted rate. Single- 
name paper of first-class is in better demand. Yesterday in New York call money 
loaned at 1% and 2 per cent.” 

The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 

Sept. 3. August 27. Sept.3. August 27. 
Penna.R. R. . 55% 56 North Penn. R.R., 63 62bd 
Phila. and Reading, 135-16 14 United Cos. N. J., 194 194 
Lehigh Nav.,. 425£bd 43% Phila. and Erie, . 13bd 123bd 
Lehigh Valley, . 64% 64% New Jersey Cent.,. 537% 62% 
North Pac., com.,. 21% 2134 Ins. Co. of N. A... 31%bd 31% 
North Pac., pref, . 483, 50% North. Cent. R. R., 55 57 4bd 
Buff, N. Y.and P., 4% 4%bd_ Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 815 81% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday: 
: Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked | 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 112 112 . curr. 6s, 1895, 126 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 11174 i112 . curr. 6s, 1896, 128 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 119% 119% . curr. 6s, 1897, 130 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120% 120% . curr. 6s, 1898, 132 
U. S. 3s, os 100% 100% . curr. 6s, 1899, 134 
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The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Sept. 3. August 27. Sept 3. August 27 


Central Pacific, . 393% 41% New York Central, 102 105% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 12% 13% Oregon and Trans., 15 16% 
Delaware and Hud., 95% 98 Oregon Navigation, 81 82% 
Del., Lack. and W., 108 T1034 Pacific Mail, . - 483 50 


Erie, . : - 15% 16% St. Paul, : , 8256 84% 
Lake Shore, . - 797 82% Texas Pacific, ; 12% 13% 
Louis. and Nashville, 293 33% 


Union Pacific, ‘ 47% 51% 
Michigan Central, . 67 68 Wabash, 4 ; 5% 634 
Missouri Pacific, . 92% 92% Wabash, preferred, 14% 15 
Northwestern, com., 973% 103% Western Union, . 64% 663¢ 


In view of recent sales ofsteel rails as low as $27, and possibly at less figures, the 
following statement of their average price, in the United States, in years past, is 
of interest: In 1867, $166 per ton; in 1870, $106.75; in 1875, $68.75 ; in 1880, 
$57.50; in 1881, $61.13; 1882, $48.50; 1883, $37.75. The average for 1884 
will be several dollars per ton lower than the last. 

The August public debt statement confirms the belief that the Treasury will 
not have to resort to the use of silver in settling clearing-house balances. Gold 
coin and bullion increased $3,500,000 during last month. 

President Adams, of the Union Pacific, writes a private letter, saying that it 
looks as though the company would soon be entirely free of its floating debt. 
Cash remittances received daily from Omaha are steadily increasing. Mr. Adams 
writes that he will publish a financial statement about September 17th, which will 
show the company in very much better shape financially than is generally 
supposed. 

The banks of Philadelphia in their weekly statement, on Monday, showed 
an increase in the item of loans of $310,074, in reserve of $528,342, in national 
bank notes of $3,438, in due from banks of $422,797, in due to banks of $608, 
558, and in deposits of $541,256. There was a decrease in the item of circulation 
of $4,634. 

The Government of British India proposes to construct, at once, 34 new lines 
of railway, with a total mileage of 3,432 and a capital of $120,440,000, and to 
guarantee financial encouragement to 30 private companies, who will build 3,896 
miles more, at a cost of $140,000,000. When finished, India will have 20,000 
miles of railways, and the object is to lay the lines so as to profitably carry the 
immense grain supply to the seaboard. 

The New York Central Railroad’s statement for the quarter ending June 3oth, 
shows gross earnings of $6,361,700. The operating expenses were $3,986,258, 
leaving net earnings of $2,374,813. The interest on funded debt chargeable to 
this quarter, taxes, rentals, etc., amounted to $1,641,000, leaving a net income of 


$733,813. 





THE LARGEST WORKSHOP OF THE BODY IS THE LIVER, WHOSE OFFICE IT IS TO 
withdraw the bile from the blood. When this important organ does not act, the 
skin assumes a yellow appearance, and generally a sick headache sets in, with 
chilly sensations, and cold hands and feet, accompanied by loss of appetite. The 
system becomes clogged, the machinery does not work well, and both mind and 
body are disordered, the afflicted becoming cross and fretful, finding fault with 
everything around them. To any person in this condition, Dr. D. Jayne’s Sana- 
tive Pills are recommended. By their stimulating action, the liver soon recovers 
its healthy tone, and is enabled to perform its proper functions; costiveness is 
cured, and all the aggravating symptoms of biliousness removed. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 








FINE ARTS== 


= MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CuestnuT STREET, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 


es i , : . 
soead rood Pos, Bees! JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


882 & 884 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 


Unlike other extracts of beef, it 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, | sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 


Coins, Engravings, Etc. 


Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 


and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. @~ Correspondence solicited. 


“Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
lo, $4.00 per Copy. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Wm. M. Shoemaker, 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proprietor. 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





The First in the 
World. 


We wanted for a portion of our busi- 
ness a motive power other than steam. 
We sought and found it in electricity. 
When our want became fairly appar- 
ent, the man was ready with the motor 
and thus we became the first clothiers 
of the world to manufacture by electric 
power. See exhibit in Electrical Ex- 
ition. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


Oak HALt. 
Southeast Corner Sixth and Market. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


ie , 





ori de 





oe SSS rg 

THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 

&;, Xs 
Ship gw 


ay a 
" Market, Eight) * 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“ Mr , N 
Dar ling ton, nae me 
Runk 
Ladies’ Wear, 


& Co. : 


~AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


“1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Trice 





General Dry Goods for 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

J OHN tes =< Ameri Ap- 

W an. 2 PAREL and Ho: UsE- 
ANAMAKER S&S keepinc — Aproint- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

STORE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Bap We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL‘ RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND ForRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 
Orrick: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, . «1 ss. ¢ 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

claims, cues 6 & 5 oe, MOR MOVOUSS 
Sulplus over all liabilities, . . . . 551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R, MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


$40C,000 00 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 





194- 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital = - = $3 000 ooo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, = Lowber Welsh, 


Charles Platt, 


T. Charlton Henry, 4 John S. Newbold, 
—- So ew | * John ~ ga 
illiam Brockie, | ward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, | George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, | Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GRFVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporatea 1836. Charter Perpetua. 


CaPIrAL, $450,000, SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B, Garrett. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wi.L1am P, Huston. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

C, A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
f10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TELE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

—= FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F. Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibso., 
Thomas McKean, 





Thomas Cochran, Charles S Hinchman, 
Edward C. Knight, Clayton French, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, W. Rotch Wister, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 








Over 10,000 in use. 





Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
PE SE Se hres or attendance. 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Branch Office, - = - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - + 47 Dey Street, New York. 
~ %, 
Fairbanks Standard Scales, 
BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 














